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“AFRAID OF A MOUSE? CERTAINLY NOT. I JUST DARE ONE TO COME NEAR ME.” 


How’s Business on Your Farm? Page 3—-A May Message From Long Hope Hill, 
Page 5—We’ve Just Got to Get Over the Ground, Page 7 
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4?  Here’s a Book You'll Want 
ie Here’s a book that tells yew hew to double farm profits with good 
me fence. A book that tells you hew to keep your “money crep” 
b dollars at home. That explaims the real meaning of diversification 
He and how diversification means profits te you. Send for it today. 
Bi i It tells too about Dixisteel Fenee, the ideal fenee for Southern 

8 farms. 
ce Dixisteel Fenee is galvanized “just right,” heavy enough to resist . 
al rust, smooth enough te prevent eracking or peeling. All wires are 
q| El full size and made from the right kind ef steel, produced in our 
aie own furnaces. Made to stand Southern sun and rain. Eaeh joint 
f if of Dixisteel Fence has four complete wraps—your insurance that 
4) it will never slip or pull loose. The wavy tensiem curves in the line 

‘v wires allow for contraction when it’s cold, for expansion when it’s 





hot. These tough, springy steel wires also bring the fenee back 
into normal position after pressure is removed and keep Dixisteel 
Fenees taut, straight and new-leoking for years. Dealers every- 


where earry the full line of Dixisteel Fence—ask for it by name. 


His stere is headquarters for Farm 
You can 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. 
Fence, Poultry Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates and Steel Fence Posts. 
save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence. 
DRIVE Steel Fenee Posts 
—don’t DIC post holes. 








| ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A. 


I want to make more money out of my farm. 
Send me your free bookiet, “Farming with 
Fenees.” 


Nam:._______ 
Address 














Talk over fencing with your County Agent 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. Ef in 

writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report amy umsatis- 

factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should persenally investigate Es purchasing. 
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Quick and easy to apply. 
Makes a smooth, flexible, 
separable joint. Protects belt 
ends. Gives long dependable 

service. ’ 

Recommended and used by 
belt makers, agricultural col- 
leges, thresher and implement 
manufacturers, and by farmers 
everywhere. Y our dealer knows 
and sells Alligator Steel Beit 
Lacing. Ask for it. 
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Kill All Flies! “orcs? Farm Drain Tile 





kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
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Sewer Pipe, Etc. 
~~ | Pomona Terra Cotta Co. 


Box POMONA, N. 
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from your deater, 
Brooklyn x. B 























| I SEE BY THE ADS 

Timber Special and Bill Casper 
“Ke DITOR The Progresstve Farmer :— 

—h “Your issue of The Progressive 
Farmer of Saturday, April 28, 1928 was 
mighty good, mighty good indeed. 

“May I say first and 
last I think Bill 
Casper the greatest 
editor on earth. 
“ARTHUR 

SIMMONS. 

“Alamance 

County, N. C.” 

Brother, T’m 





and I’m a lot prouder 
of what you said 
there last. Now I 
just dare Marthy to 
tart one of arcastic snickers of 
hers about my writin’. 

Flere’s a letter I got day before yes- 
terday. Now don't write and tell me you 
seen the same thing first time vou picked 
up the paper for IT know nary a one of 
vou thought the second time about them 
puppy tracks. Here’s the letter :— 


BILL CASPER 


them 


“Santo, Texas, May 8, 1928. 


| “Deer Bill, 








“After reedin voor interested letter in 
the Progressive Farmer, my 
bein arosed I begun to reed the ads. 

“T was plumb amazed when I seed that 
ad. about the three (3) towed pup a fol- 
lerin little Willie an trackin mud on the 
clean floor. 

“Now what I wanter know is, is that 
one of them lies you said they put in to 
make people reed the adz. or have the 
reely got a new breed of pups like that. 

“Yours for the betterment of dogs. 


“A. E. RAMSEY.” 


That just goes to show 
vou can’t fool some of the people any 
of the time. I don’t see how that got by 
me. Of course I wan't lookin’ right close 
or I would of seen it. I had my mind on 
more serious things like how 
old lady going to get that mud up or was 
she goin’ to wait ’till Saturday. 

Look at that ad again. That dog ain’t 
got but two toes. The one back of the 
ather two is the palm of his foot or 
maybe you call it the ball of his foot. 
Well I'll be dad-gummed! I been hearin’ 


Well, I swan! 


all mv life that city folks cut the tails | 


off their dogs so thev’d-all be bob-tailed 
but I didn’t know until now they had 
gone to cuttin’ off a part of their toes 
Yes sir, that’s a city dog that boy 
Willie has picked up someres. 


too. 


But Brother, thev ain’t no use to wor7 
about anything you see in the ads in this 
paper. This paper garantees its adver- 
tisin’ and if anything don’t come up to its 
promises all vou got to do is to write and 
tell them and they'll makes it right. In 
this case though I don’t know exactly 
what they can do about it. 

The editor handed me a postcard that 
mailed at Bergton, Virginia, and I 
just want to ask you what you think of 
the man that wrote it. Here it is just 
like it was wrote: “Poor Bill Casper if 
it wasent for the Ads he woulden’t have 
any thing to write. Say you don’t want 
to let him have a adz, a fellow like him 
is bound to cut himself. I pitty sutch 
creature but I reckon God made them so 
if Bill Nve was here I wonder what he'd 
say of the ads.” 


was 


Brother, I give your 


You know 


wish you'd of 
name. I'd like to know you. 
[ ain't had a adz in my hand for nigh 
on to 20 vear. Since timber has been 
gettin’ so scarce we are about to forget 
how to use a lot of useful tools like that. 


| Nowadays we have to get sawed lumber 


for our houses and even for our barns 
aud things like that. And I ain't cut a 
crosstie now for 10 years I know. I'm 
downright sorry I can’t answer 
question about the man Bill Nye but | 
ain't never made his acquaintance. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


sure 
proud to know you | 


courosety | 


your | 


(wevepo PN aes 











4 Champion= 


es for all other en- 
ae gines including 
= Model A Ford 


—75¢ 
Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford and Ford- 
son Tractor 
—60c 





| a 
Genuine 


Economy 


| EW Champion Spark 

| Piugs installed once a 
year in all engine-driven farm 
equipment are a proved econ 
omy. 


was the | 


After a year of service spark 
plugs lose efficiency, no mat 
ter how well made they may 
be. The spark is weakened 
and combustion is accord 
‘ingly incomplete. Gas is 
wasted, power is lost, and per- 
formance greatly impaired, 


New Champion Spark Plugs 


give an intemse spark which 
insures complete combustion 


and saves gas and oil. Easy 
starting, quick pick-up and 
full power are restored. Pet: 
formanceis greatly improved. 


Farm owners who expect the 
utmost in efficient and eco 
nomical service from cafs, 
trucks, tractors and stationary 
engines know that a new set 
of ions maintains the 
high standards of perform: 
ance the engine had whet 
new, and is therefore a get’ 


uine economy. 
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How’s Business on Your Farm? 


Some Ways of Doing More of It and Getting Better Profits 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Sharp Hints 
From Wide-awake Tar Heels 


E BEGIN this week with six items of good 

WV business picked up from all over North Caro- 

lina but just as good for South Carolina and 
Virginia readers also:— 

1. A smooth way of making tax money is reported 
by County Agent W. G. Yeager, 
of Rowan. Mr. J. C. Barber, he 
says, planted Mexican Big Boll 
cotton at the suggestion of the ex- 
tension service. Recently he sold 
32 bales at a premium of $230 
over the ordinary grade of cotton 
—this premium being due to the 
extra length and strength of the 
staple. “This premium,” said Mr. 
Barber, “pays the taxes on my 
farm and leaves a nice margin besides.” 





2. The three main ways to get an income from land 
are: (1) by the production of field crops, (2) from its 
use as pasture, and (3) from the growing of timber. 
At the present time our 18,583,670 acres of farm land 
in the state is divided as follows: 5,720,259 acres in 
crops; 1,430,287 acres in pastures; 8,453,483 acres in 
woodland; 1,136,674 acres cleared but idle, and 1,849,- 
976 acres for other purposes. “To be successful,” says 
R. W. Graeber, extension forester at North Carolina 
State College, “every acre must be made to produce.” 
Idle acres, Mr. Graeber reminds us, pay no taxes, cover 
no overhead, and pay no dividends on the investment. 


3. Did you hear about G. M. Hatley, of Caldwell 
County, and how slick he made $18 above all costs on 
the job of improving his woodlot? He says he really 
got $52 ahead, and it looks a little that way. He cut 
out the crippled and stunted trees on an acre of second- 
growth pines, sawed them up into stove- 
wood blocks, and sold the stovewood for 
$60. He paid out $8 for labor, allowed 
himself $34 for his own labor, and had 
$18 profit left—besides a woodlot of 
500 or 600 pines in better condition 
than it was before. 


4. Is it good business to thin fruit? 
An answer that turns light on comes 
from M. E. Gardner, of the horticul- 
tural department of North Carolina 
State College. He says: “In a test 
conducted with a Wilkes County grow- 
er, it cost 15 cents a tree to thin out 
the surplus apples. The thinned trees 
averaged 12 bushels each, the unthinned 
11. The unthinned fruit sold for $17.20, 
the thinned fruit brought $23.73 per 
tree—a gain of $6.53 for 15 cents worth 
of extra work.” These apples were 
sold in bulk at the orchard... Doesn't it 
look as if thinning was good business? 


5. Beaufort County farmers have 
again led the field in the shipment of 
carlots of fat hogs during the month 
of April. In March, they sold 25 cars 
for which they received $31,555.98. 
Again in April, they sold 26 cars for 
which they received $32,069.63, making 
a total income for the two months of 
$63,625.61. “This means that a few 
farmers following good methods of 
breeding and feeding their hogs have 
Plenty of ready cash to begin their 
work this season,” says W. W. Shay, 
€xponent of this system of feeding and 
well known extension worker at State 
College. 

6. What is the cost of growing a 
That depends, but it 


While on a visit to Sam Johnson last July, E. 
uses kudzu as a screen in his garden. i 


is just as important as “What can I get a bushel for 
my corn?” Consider: Wholesale prices are necessarily 
lower than retail. Same way with wholesale produc- 
tion. Master Farmers produce corn on rich acres at a 
lower cost than others produce the same amount on 
poor acres. High yields, low cost corn; low yields, 
high cost corn. To make it snappy, here are some 
a) 

figures from the Georgia corn production contests run- 
ning for the third year :— 

Contest average State average 

927 

14 bushels 
92 cents 


$1.15 


64 bushels 
41 cents 
$37. 


WE ET BOER: iioccis cv evevesndsws 
COGt MOF BORNE! ccccccevcessees 
PIGUC BOL GOL oescricacwcsecsies 

Interesting difference. “What does it cost me to pro- 
duce a bushel of corn?” That’s a thing really worth 
looking into, for it has a very important bearing on 
that still bigger question of “What are my profits per 
acre?” 


II. Codperative Selling Helps Farm Business 


HE extent to which our county agents and state 
marketing specialists are being used to stimulate 
business on the farms is strikingly illustrated by 
the following recent items from a little batch of county 
agents’ reports, the items being take just as they come: 


Cash 

County and Agent Pounds CGammodity received 
Chowan—N. K. Rowell...... 40,000 224 hogs (over) $ 4,000.00 
Nash—H. G. Wharton....... 2,281 Live poultry 458 .25 
Lee—E. O. McMahan........ 7,000 Live poultry 1,746.87 
Moore—E. H. Garrison, Jr... 1,967 Live poultry 424.07 
Randolph—E. S. Millsaps, Jr. 6,500 Live poultry 1,459.29 
Wake—J. C. Anderson...... 6,373 Poultry 1,432.37 
Beaufort—E. P. Welch....... 11,985 Hogs 2,537.71 
Martin—T. B. Brandon...... 10,053 Poultry 2,119.16 
Pitt—E.. F. Arnold. .....0.<00¢ 11,521 Poultry 2,478.53 
Pitt’s total for season........ 59,565 Poultry 11,938.71 





KUDZU IS A FAST MOVER 


C. Blair took the lower picture. Sam 
This picture shows what growth kudzu will make in 
one season, since the vines were cut at the surface of the ground in the winter. The 
upper picture shows kudzu covering and killing young trees so fast has it grown. 


III. Watch Quality of Early Irish Potatoes 
é k= following preliminary estimate by the United 


States Department of Agriculture indicates nearly 

a 10 per cent increase in the early potato acreage. 
Of the increase of 28,000 acres, 21,000 acres are in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. With even normal yields, 
the prices of early potatoes are not expected to be as 
high as the average for the past three years. While the 
yield may be modified by unfavorable weather, the con- 
ditions now apparent justify the advice that growers 
put on the market only the best quality potatoes and 
in carefully graded classes, if they expect to get normal 
or above normal prices. 

EARLY IRISH POTATOES 


Preliminary estimate of the commercial acreage in the early 
states compared with the acreage in four previous years. 





Prelimin- 
Revised ary 
State 1924 1925 1926 1927. Apr. 24, 1928 
Alabama 8,940 12,750 13,200 16,500 
California 11,850 14,980 17,800 20,250 
CPOAR so cccaseens x 2,010 2,250 2,250 2,320 
Louisiana 15,630 20,000 21,860 20,880 
Mississippi ....... 1,300 1,240 1,300 1,700 1,950 
North Carolina ... 26,000 22,100 29,000 36,000 39,960 
South Carolina ... 21,130 14,860 18,720 17,780 28,000 
Texas, Other ..... 7,120 3,690 5,230 7,460 11,910 
ViITGIOIE: vccacasees 100,520 90,050 89,000 78,700 85,480 
ree 197,710 170,370 193,230 196,750 227,250 
Previously reported: 
be ee 28,000 21,920 23,070 28,000 30,350 
Texas, L. Valley.. 2,680 6,570 = 6,350 13,460 9,000 
IPGtAl cers cated 228,390 198,860 222,650 238,210 266,600 


IV. Getting Top Prices for Apple Crop 


R. G. C. TAYLOR, agricultural economist of 
V. P. L, has recently made an interesting study 


of apple prices in Virginia. He advises Virginia 


growers to sell their apples early in the fall when the 


total apple crop in the United States is large, but to 
store in the fall when the total crop is small. 

The years 1926 and 1927 furnish good illustrations 
of the manner in which the size of the 
crop influences the price. The average 
farm price of Virginia apples for Oc- 
tober, 1926, was only 55 cents per bush- 
el, and the total crop was unusually 
large. By March the price had only ad- 
vanced 15 cents a bushel which was not 
enough to cover the storage cost. The 
1927 apple crop was much smaller than 
usual. The October farm price was 
$1.20 per bushel and by February had 
advanced to $1.80. The increase of 60 
cents a bushel was more than sufficient 
to cover all storage costs, shrinkage, 
etc., and leave a nice profit. 


V. South Carolina Farmer Dem- 
onstrates Diversification 


N illustration of diversified farm- 
Aine is reported by County Agent 
J. Ward McClendon of Florence 
County, S. C. In addition to an exten- 
sive acreage in cotton and tobacco and 
50 acres of wheat for use on his plan- 
tation, Mr. J. W. Parker, the diversi- 
fying farmer, sold in 1927 home-grown 
products in the following amounts :— 


NN OEE Par ye C200 Cares vcscoxscavad $1,500 
(QAR eect 750 Pecans .........+ 700 
ae 60 Yearlings ...... 480 
CED nce cdekdace S20 Caewnease: wiccssss 250 
eg ee 250 


This totals $6,850 in addition to his 
receipts from cotton and tobacco and 
the value of his 50 bushels of wheat. 
Had Mr. Parker produced only one- 
fourth of these amounts from _ his 
diversified crops he would have re- 
ceived $1,712.50 in addition to incomes 
from cotton and tobacco and the saving 
from home-grown flour. 
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EDITORIAL 








MONTHLY review of farm news has been 
promised our readers as a regular feature of 


The Progressive Farmer, and this month it has 
been found necessary to run the review on this page. 
The encouraging news with which this month began 
was the announcement from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that prices of American farm 
products on the whole were 45 per cent above pre-war 
prices, whereas one year ago prices were only 25 per 
cent above pre-war figures. Just how much better are 
prices on most products than twelve months ago is 
further indicated by our “Trend of the Markets” table 
on page 19. 
I 
And yet the farmer is entitled to far more than 45 
per cent advance over pre-war prices. Wholesale prices 
of all commodities in the United States are now almost 
exactly 50 per cent above pre-war, and since retail 
prices have increased more than wholesale (the costs 
of distribution having increased disproportionately to 
other things), the cost of living is 72 per cent above 
pre-war. Just how much prices of each farm product 
lack of being up with this 72 per cent increase in living 
costs is seen from the last column of the following 
table (March being the latest month for which official 
figures in detail are available) :-— 
Pre-war March 1918, Per Cent Above 


Product 1910-14 Price Price Pre-war 
Cotton, 10. .... 12.4¢ 17.8¢ 44 
Com, bu, .....< C42 86.2 34 
Wheat, bu. .... 884 121.6 38 
fay, ton, ..... 11.87 10.19 —14* 
Potatoes, bu. .. 69.7 Tis2 62 
Beef cattle, tb.. 5.22 8.81 69 
Hogs, tb. oA 7.23 7.48 3 
Eggs, doz. os Che 23.4 9 
Per 1D. wiccs Bd5 439 72 
Wool, 1D. ..... Mae 3 35.4 99 
*14 points below pre-war. 


II 
Anyhow, it is gratifying that prices are better than 
last year, even if still much below what they should be. 
To offset the better prices, however, the season has 
been one of the latest and most unfavorable our farm- 
ers have ever known, particularly in the South. As 
The Agricultural Situation for May, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture says :— 
“Once more farmers are handicapped by a back- 
ward spring season. A year ago, it will be remem- 
bered, the country was suffering from prolonged 
rains which finally culminated in the Mississippi 
flood. This spring there has been a good deal of 
rain over much of the country which, coupled with 
severe cold waves, has held back field work and 
seriously retarded germination or growth where 
early crops have been planted. Considerable re- 
planting of cotton and corn has been made neces- 
sary in the South, incidentally, with complaints of 
a scarcity of good cotton seed in many sections.” 


From the price figures just given, it will be seen that 
wool, butter, beef cattle, and Irish potatoes, in the 
order mentioned, are bringing the highest premiums as 
compared with pre-war levels. There is grave danger 
however, that potato production has been overdone this 
spring. As the United States Department of Agri- 
culture says :— 

“Growers have reported their intentions to plant 
nearly 12 per cent more than last season’s acreage. 
This increase may not actually occur, but if it does 
occur, and if 1928 is an average growing sea- 
son, there is a real chance of a potato crop big 
enough to break the market next fall. Now is the 
time for potato growers to ponder all the possi- 


bilities.” 
IV 


The probability of overdoing bright and burley to- 
bacco production, in view of the threatened heavy acre- 
age-increases of these types, seems as strong as the 
probability of overdoing Irish potato production. The 
following figures indicate the number of pounds of vari- 
ous Southern-grown types on hand at the beginning of 
this year’s second quarter as compared with a year ago: 

1928 1927 +1926 41925 +1924 
OSC ae 475,039,043 586,336,834 578 563 542 


Dark District of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee 265,343,779 331,912,769 323 341 304 
6 7 


Virginia Sun Cured .. 7,558,288 7,965,525 9 
Virginia Dark ....... 64,931,403 73,509,660 64 56 42 
Bright Yellow Dist. 

ok ERR A RR a oa 

IEE” <vunnteeeens 678,957,535 556,786,621 548 544 583 


tFigures in millions, 
Vv 
Concerning hogs, a more hopeful outlook now 


Important Farm News of the Month 





vails and the Department predicts: “By next fall there 
is reason to expect a 

more favorable hog sit- cwr. 
uation.” Unfortunately, 
many of our Southern 
farmers are selling 
their sows on the pres- 13.00 
ent low market and 


§ 15.00 HEAVY, CHICAGO 


14.00 





12.00 

“going out of the hog 

business,” just as the ia 

tide is about to turn. 10.00 

For Southern farmers 9.00 

to buy breeding stock eee 

when prices are low has 

been an all too common 7,90 

practice. The diagram at 1925 1926 1927 1928 


the right presents an in- 
teresting study in hog price trends for four years past. 
VI 

The Federal Trade Commission, which has often 
seemed to be dominated by reactionary influences, has 
issued a sort of wishy-washy, facing-both-ways report 
as a result of its study of coGperative marketing. The 
commission seems to be dominated by business inter- 
ests rather than agricultural interests and its non-com- 
mittal attitude might have been expected. 


Meanwhile, the farmers of America are making 
steady progress in learning how to conduct codperative 
marketing associations and make them succeed. At a 
great meeting just held in Lincoln, Nebraska, plans 
were begun “to organize a wheat pool in the United 
States which eventually will approximate, if not equal 
in importance, the Canadian pool.” As is further an- 
nounced: ‘There were speakers from Canada, Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas, and Indiana, all representing asso- 
ciations of wheat growers and all enthusiastic for a 
united pool to be formed by the amalgamation of sev- 
eral state pools. It is the aim of the pool managers to 
sign up 50 per cent of the wheat acreage in each of the 
states organized for a period of five years. By the end 
of that time it is hoped that the value of pool marketing 
can be so well demonstrated that the farmers who 
have signed will be willing to continue their contracts 
indefinitely.” 

Vil 

It will be noticed that in this case the growers will 
seek to sign up 50 per cent of the crop in each state, 
and of course it is well to have half the producers en- 
listed in any codperative enterprise. One of the big 
facts about codperative marketing, however, which is 
fast winning recognition is that a codperative doesn’t 
have to control the major portion of a crop in order to 
give service. As Mr. F. M. Read of the Colorado Fruit 
Exchange says in a statement now before us :— 

“If an organization cannot succeed as a co6per- 
ative with 30, 40, or 50 per cent of a given crop or 
group of crops, is there any reason necessarily to 
believe that it can succeed with 75 to 100 per cent? 
Control of the largest share of a commodity is not 
of itself necessary to success. The California 
Fruit Exchange is an example of a codperative 
that has progressed steadily for twenty or twenty- 
five years in the face of the stiffest kind of compe- 
tition with less than half of the crops which it 
handles actually moving through the organization. 
There are undowbtedly advantages in controlling 
the majority of a given commodity handled by a 
coéperative organization, but stern competition with 
keen competitors produces results which cannot be 
secured in any other way. You either live or die 
quickly. Operation never becomes a long-drawn- 
out process. Competition quickly exterminates the 
inefficient.” 

Vill 


Now as never before, people are demanding foods 
they regard as healthful and health-promoting. Spin- 
ach is an example. As the Stockman and Farmer says: 
“Most users of the herb take it under suggestion and 
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even under protest, yet so firmly has the idea of its 
healthfulness taken hold that one hotel reports its per 
capita consumption of spinach twenty times what it 
was ten years ago.” 

Now a similar boost for lettuce and liver, particularly 
liver, is developing as a result of the newly-announced 
discovery of Vitamine F. This vitamine, it is stated, 
“is essential for normal growth in animals, who attain 
scarcely more than half their normal size and remain 
immature without it.” And it is liver and lettuce 
which are now indicated as being richest in Vitamine F, 


IX 


Of course, it was the discovery of other vitamines 
and the health-giving value of milk because of its vita- 
mine content, which brought about the recent amazing 
increase in milk consumption in_the United States— 
from 43 gallons per capita in 1920 to nearly 55 gallons 
in 1925. As the Pacific Dairy Review said recently: 
“In 1920, about 20 cents of the consumer’s food dollar 
was spent for dairy products. By 1926, the use of 
dairy products had increased to such extent that 25 
cents, or about one-fourth of every food dollar found 
its way into dairy channels.” On the other hand, the 
Dairy Record is uneasy about the danger of getting a 
surplus of dairy products as we have of so many other 
farm products. It says :— 

“Logically, if our production outstrips our do- 
mestic consumption, our only recourse is to become 
an exporting nation, which means that all of our 
butter will, within the limits of the tariff, be on a 
parity with the world’s butter price. The Ameri- 
can farmer cannot afford to sell butterfat on a 
world’s price basis. It would mean a shrinkage in 
price of as high as 14 cents a pound. Yet, this is 
just what will happen if steps are not taken to pro- 
vide a domestic market which can assimilate every 
pound of butterfat which is produced in this 
country.” 

Plainly, our dairymen ought to codperate with health 
departments in promoting milk campaigns in both city 
and county schools, and in encouraging the greater con- 
sumption of milk, butter, cream, and ice cream by both 
children and adults, as was recently emphasized by our 
paper. How great is the opportunity for increasing 
milk consumption is indicated by a statement just made 
to us that the average person in Chicago, right at the 
nation’s dairy centers, consumes only half a cup of 
milk a day! 


HOW ARE YOU GOING TO GET OVER THE 
GROUND? 


ECAUSE of excessive rains and the unusually 
B late spring, everybody is behind. And this busy 

season will not be stopped with the completion 
of planting. Cultivation will have to be started even 
before planting is finished. The abilities of men and 
animals. will be taxed and we may well ask ourselves, 
“How we are going to get over the ground?” 

On page 7 we are showing pictures of some of the 
implements that will help us get over the ground as the 
work of cultivation comes on. There are other good 
implements that would help, but pictures are not avail- 
able. Why not study this page just a bit? 

There’s the weeder. With that, a man and horse can 
get over twelve to fifteen acres a day and keep the 
young grass and weeds out of young cotton or corn. 
Twice over cotton before chopping does wonders. On 
corn the weeder can be used until that crop is five or six 
inches high or even higher. The section harrow, some- 
times called the drag-tooth harrow, does practically as 
well under most conditions; better under some. 


The other machines speak for themselves. The point 
to be remembered is that with implements such as these, 
one man‘can do the work of two. The man thus re- 
lieved will unquestionably find plenty to do throughout 
this cultivating season. 

If you are “in a fix” this season and wondering how 
you are going to get over the ground, study this page 
of pictures on page 7 and then make up your mind 
to get those implements that will give you most help 
under your conditions. 

See 

OVERNOR Frank O. Lowden on his Sinnissippi 
Farm in Illinois is an enthusiast about sweet 
clover. Writing in the Breeder’s Gazette, Alvin 

H. Sanders quotes Governor Lowden as saying: “I re- 
gard the uses to which sweet clover is now being put, 
both as a forage plant and a soil-builder, as the most 
important single discovery in that field within my life- 
time. There is no doubt about it. Even our best lands 
have generally been overworked and underfed. Sweet 
clover is to be a big factor in reclaiming lost fertility 
and providing forage for the stock farm.” 
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May 26, 1928 


(5) 621 


A May Message From Long Hope Hill 


About Wild Flowers, Cultivated Flowers, a Singing Wren, and a Saucy Crow 


S I START this letter, we are just back from 
A hunting for lady-slippers, cypripedium or moc- 
casin flower, whichever you choose to call it, 
for it has any number of names. We found acres of 
them growing in a forest that had been left untouched 
for years—and I had to laugh at 
myself for traveling continuously 
since January and then returning 
to my own hilltop to find the biggest 
thrill of the year! 


After all I suppose that is about 
what life is to most of us. We 
wander so far afield to find what 
all the time has been close at hand 


= —happiness. 
MBS. PATTERSON 


From the lady-slipper forest we drove on about ten 
miles to a river hill and the family had to drag me 
away from there. You read a lot about the marvelous 
Arnold Arboretum near Boston with its collection of 
shrubs and flowers from all over the world (and no 
praise can be too great for its beauty) but it can’t 
touch this river hill, or rather two hillsides with a 
creek between. It was literally carpeted with yellow 
trilliums, wild larkspur, Indian pinks, ferns, flowering 
moss, tall phlox, and a lot of plants that were new to 
me. But there wasn’t a lady-slipper on the hill, though 
so far as I could tell the conditions were absolutely the 
same as at the other place. 

And there is another thing that I do not understand. 
On the banks of the other river (for Long Hope Hill 
is about midway between two streams), the flowers are 
entirely different. There we find the wild columbine, 
ageratum, creeping phlox, partridge berry, maidenhair 
ferns, and blossoming shrubs and innumerable vines. 
In our home woods are white and chocolate trilliums, 
white and yellow violets, dogtooth violets, bloodroot, 
tall ferns, jack-in-the-pulpit, and skurfk cabbage, while 
down in the meadow are forget-me-nots and butter- 
cups. Wouldn’t you think that as close together as all 
of these places are, the growing things 
would be the same or at least overlap? 
But the members of each group seem to 
have their own home to live in and there 
they stay without visiting or meddling. 


Two unusual and most welcome addi- 
tions to my Friendship Garden are white 
periwinkle and French daffodils, neither 
of which I had ever seen before. The 
blue periwinkle of our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens was familiar of coursé and a life- 
long favorite, coming so early in the 
spring with its lovely blue blossoms, its 
evergreen leaves covering the unsightly 
washes and steep banks. But this white 
blossoming sort no one seems to know 
anything about outside the Virginia gar- 
dens where it grows. The kindly owner 
of that fascinating century-old garden 
only knows that it has always been in her garden. 
She knew nothing more of the French daffodil; the 
most fragrant flower I have ever seen. Small and 
double and pure gold yellow, its one tiny flower will 
perfume a room. She has single and double sorts. The 
single I had seen in the garden of my botany teacher 
at Salem College, but she couldn’t tell me anything 
about where it came from either, nor its name. 

Ill 

This place is fine for lilies of the valley. They are 
beginning to spread and bloom and make themselves 
at home after two years of struggle. 

And as for the hardy primroses, I grudge the time 
I sleep because I want to be out of doors chortling 
with joy over those great masses of glorious color. I 
had always failed with them until a gardener told me 
to give them partial shade, so I set out a row on the 
east side of the house and it just suits them. This year 
they can be divided and I am going to try a border in 
full sunshine to replace the violets as border plants. 
Curiously enough, while transplanted wild violets do 
splendidly here, the cultivated ones have grouched along 
and shriveled up and withered and failed generally, so 
T shan’t bother with them any more. The lilies of the 
valley are in partial shade and on the side where I 
have the wild flower garden, which is very successful. 

I like contrasts so I set out two coral honeysuckles, 
one by the fringe tree and one by a dogwood. The red 
and white will be lovely together. Coral honeysuckles, 
Petunias, bee balm, mimosas and paulonias are all fine 
for bringing hummingbirds, and no garden is complete 
Without the lovely colorful things. Then, too, I am 





By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


setting out a lot of privet bushes on the lower hillside 
so the birds can have berries and shelter in the autumn. 
IV 

The continuous rains this spring have brought cheer 
to the transplanted dogwoods and Judas trees. Last 
summer I pretty nearly gave up, they were so sickly 
looking, but now they are full of leaves and I hope in 
a few years will make the hillside beautiful with their 
pink and white mixed in with the hundreds of cedars. 
And as soon as the tops of the flowering bulbs die 
down I shall divide them and continue the replanting 
over the hill until the entire place has them naturalized. 
They do very well here as the sandy soil seems to suit 
them. 


Vv 


For the first time since it was planted four 
years ago, the white clematis is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and what is more remarkable, 
growing the way I want it to grow without 
being tied in that direction, inch by inch. {f 
wanted it to cover the lattice work all around 
the porch. That is not much to ask of any 
sensible vine, but it had to be tied to make it 
do its duty, as its one idea seemed to be to 
crawl on the ground or turn back under the 
house and decorate the cellar. The pink honey- 
suckle is lovely and a charming reminder of 
the stranger friend who sent it to me. I don’t 
know if that’s the only name it has, but I rec- 
ommend it for porch blooming as it has no enemies 
that I know of, is a rampant grower and bloomer, and 


(what I do not understand) it is not at all well known- 


among vines. It is so desirable that it should be more 


generally used. 
VI 


I am raising pinks from seed this spring to see what 
they will be like, also mixed petunias and Canterbury 
bells, one of the prettiest flowers I 
know and which seemingly lives on 
for years and years after you once 
get it started. This soil gets so 
very dry that I am not certain I 
can do much with Canterbury bells 
as, like foxglove, they do better in 
half-shade. But it is interesting to 
try. One can always fall back on 
petunias and zinnias to save the day 
and brighten the corners where they 
are. 

Vil 

This is my fourth year’s struggle 
with tiger lilies and for the first time 
they look healthy and as if they 
would bloom. Peonies grow well 
enough but the buds blight before 
they bloom. Iris saves the day and 
is going to be my best speciaJty. I 
am tremendously interested in a bor- 
der made up of unnamed varieties that I bought last 
summer from an iris specialist. He advertised ten dol- 
lar lots of fine but unnamed varieties, all sorts; so I 
sent for them and bordered a short cut down the hill. 
They have all lived and most of them are budding, so 
I am looking forward with all sorts of thrills, pleas- 
ant and otherwise. There is an odd dark brown va- 
riety that came to me in a job-lot such as this was and 
I liked it better than anything I had, but it finally died 
and never increased as most iris do. But it was so _un- 
usual and stunning in brass bowls. 


XDI POO DOIDIDODODIDIOIO 


o 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
q 


ee 7” b 
LIFE: “A GARDEN ( 
6 ERE is a bit of verse in full harmony with ( 
, Mrs. Patterson’s usual message from Long 
Hope Hill as given on this page the last { 
b week in each month. We found it on a tablet i § 
b a rock-walled garden at Miss Martha Berry's ( 
6 “House O’Dreams” referred to on this page last , 
week :— 
6 A garden is a lovesome thing, ( 
God wot, 
§ Rose plot, ( 
) Fringed pool, 
6 Ferned grot— ( 
The veriest school of peace. And yet the fool i 
{ Contends that God is not. 
( Not God? In gardens when the eve is cool? ( 
Nay, but I have a sign, 
} ’Tis very sure God walks in mine. ( 
IDOI DODODOIDODUIDIODOOXTT 








I bought an old green glass bottle the other day just 
to use for purple iris. It won't hold more than three 
but the shade of green melts into the green of the iris 
leaves in the most artistic way. Then for the pale 
purple iris, I have a very expensive crystal vase with 
iris cut in the crystal. It was done by Lalique, the 
French artist, who never makes two things alike and 
who signs his work like any other artist. Those two 
flower receptacles would kill each other if placed side 
by side, but I keep them in opposite sides of the room 
and they both are beautiful and do not detract from 
each other. 

Vil 

Is there a more adorable neighbor than the tiny sina- 
ing wren? You hear a volume of music out on the 
porch and you rush out thinking an entire 
bird band is giving a concert, and there on 
his special perch, for he will sing nowhere 
else, is this infinitesimal bit of feathers with 
his head in the air singing away as if he 
thought he were giving the angels something 
to listen to! 


My special chum, however, is a pet crow. 
He flew in last November with a broken leg 
and I fed him and the consequence of that 
kindly deed (which is almost a warning 
never to do another one) is that I suppose 
for the rest of my days I shall have to con- 
tinue to feed that ungainly bird. He simply 
camps on my trail and makes no attempt to 
feed himself. He just goes to his rock 
where his food is placed for him and waits and hangs 
around, looking perfectly wretched and half starved, 
and so works on my sympathies until finally I drop 
everything to take food to the lazy good-for-nothing. 
He doesn’t bring other crows—just stays by himself 
and eats and varies the monotony by stalking around 
looking scornfully at everything I do while meditating 
about his next mealtime. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Verbena, Petunia, Zinnia, Phlox 
to Columbia State seconds our motion for the 


more general use of those four hardy, easily-cul- 

tivated, drouth-resisting vendors of beauty and 
color—verbena, petunia, zinnia, and phlox. As The 
State says:— 





“These four flowers, hardy under flood or drouth, 
are easy to grow and they reward most generously 
the little attention they require. How much more 
attractively homelike our farmsteads would be, 
were these plants more generally planted !” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Eight Books for Eight Years 


RECENT authority points out that every year 
now for some years past, some one non-fiction book 
has won such popularity as to take its place be- 
side the “best sellers” in fiction. The following eight 
books are mentioned as having been the outstanding 
successes of the eight years mentioned :— . 





1920—The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. 
1921—Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey. 

1922—The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van Loon. 
1923—Life of Christ, by Papini. 


iy Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton Ken- 
drick. 


1925—The Mind in the Making, by James Harvey Robinson. 


mn 1926—Why We Behave Like Human Beings, by George A. 
orsey. 


1927—The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. 





E MAY affirm that the elements which are nor- 
mally necessary to our happiness are these :— 


1. Work: if possible, congenial work, but in any 

case, work. 

2. Strong interests, and opportunity to develop such in- 
terests. 

3. The companionship of people whom we like, and who 
also like us; and therefore, constant reciprocity of service. 

4 An ideal to live for, in ourselves if not outside also. 

5. Immunity from severe physical hindrances, as well as 
from too great care or anxiety. 





These, I think, are the essential conditions of the 
pursuit of happiness; we may safely assert that who- 
ever has these conditions fulfilled for him has happi- 
ness within his reach._—ProfeSsor Edward J. Urwick. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Do You Know the Jersey Cow? 


Many Generations of Constructive Breeding Have Produced a Combination of Desired Characters 


N LOOKING over a map of the world 
one would likely attach very little si 


g- 


nificance to a tiny spot in the English 


which 


Channel 


marks the location of the 


Island of Jersey. Even upon approaching this 
little gem of the Eng- 


er, one might 
impression from 


ing subject 
Victor Hugo’s 





PAUL HUEY 


lish Channel by steam- 
get the 
his 
first sight of the rugged 
coast line that little pur- 
pose other than furnish- 
matter for 
stories 
and possibly wrecking an 
occasional ship with its 


treacherous coast line 
could be served by such a country. 
A great contrast of view awaits those 


who go further to investigate the role play- 
ed by the Island of Jersey in the agriculture 
of the world and the means it has furnished 
practically every civilized country for in- 
creasing the health and prosperity of their 
people. The origin of the Jersey breed, famed 
for its high butterfat production and sym- 
metry of type and the development of this 
breed to the present standard of near per- 
fection must be credited to the residents of 


this island. 


lation. 
has descended from the 


Whence came the animals that formed the 
nucleus of the Jersey breed is a matter of some specu- 
It is generally agreed, however, that the breed 
30s Sondaicus type of ancient 
cattle. The leading evidence of this fact is found in the 


shape of the head which is broad and short. 


forms to the general type of the skulls of the Bos 
Sondaicus which we find preserved in museums. 
the breeds which have descended from this prototype 
possess a characteristic breadth and shortness of head 
which differs sharply from the Holstein head of long 
and narrow proportions which is ascribed definitely to 


have descended from the Bos Primo- 
genus type. 

We find in present-day Jerseys a few 
characters which resemble those found 
in the cattle that native to the 
country of Normandy and Brittany and 
it is logical to think that with Jersey 
lying so close to the coast of France, it 
would have acquired the cattle that 
were native to these two districts. 


were 


Islanders Breed for Type 
¥ WAS on the Island of Jersey that 


all the improvements through selec- 

tion and intelligent breeding have 
been effected. Truly, we have Jerseys 
in the majority of our civilized coun- 
tries today, but the ancestry of each 
individual animal found in these other 
nations traces back to this native home 
of the breed. 


It is nothing less than a heritage for 
the residents of Jersey to be skillful in 
the handling of cattle and have a per- 
manent liking for them. It is the cus- 
tom on the island for the oldest son 
to assume the management of the 
farm, and to him falls the responsi- 
bility, and not an unpleasant one, of 
carrying on the plans of herd im- 
provement. 


In this manner distinct families of 
Jerseys have been developed. Gener- 
ation after generation of a similar 


line of breeding will often be carried 
on in one herd. This practice of line- 
breeding has played a significant part in 
the rapid and uniform development of 
the breed. An examination of the ma- 
jority of pedigrees of animals whose 
ancestry traces back to the island will 
show a record of line breeding. This 
intelligent breeding along with very 
severe culling has served as two means 
by which the superiority of the Jersey 
breed was made possible. 

Island breeders are forced to cull 
their herds very severely, due to the 
fact that only a certain number of cat- 
tle can be accommodated on the limited 
area they have. With an area of less 
than 40,000 acres, the maximum num- 
ber of cattle to be ~atcommodated is 


By? PAUL HUEY 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





Seige IT 


toward fresh grass. 


disposed of. 
This con- 


the animals which he 


breed. 


about 11,000. With the constant increase in the herds, 
it has been necessary to dispose of many of the off- 
spring each year and the high standards for registration 
have made it necessary for the inferior animals to be 
It is the practice of the island breeder 
to take stock of his herd constantly and carefully select 
retains for 
All The Royal Jersey Agricultural Society which was or- 
ganized in 1833 has throughout its history had as one 
of its chief purposes the development of the Jersey 
A systematic plan of registering animals was 
adopted early in its history and registrations since that 


ie OI 


LBRO 


COMMON METHOD OF PASTURING COWS ON THE ISLAN 


The cows are tethered, and the stakes in the ground are moved up each day— 


OF JERSEY 


The milking is done in the pasture by the women. 


case. 


breeding stock. 


time have been based on qualifications far 
above those required in any other country 
where Jerseys are located. To guard against 
the infusion of outside blood, a law was 
passed in 1763 which prohibited the intro- 
duction of any cattle from other countries 


except for immediate slaughter. 
ing regulations 


More bind- 
were passed during later 


vears, and at the present time, all animals 
brought on the island must be slaughtered 
within 24 hours after their arrival. A heavy 


penalty is provided 


for those who do not 


observe this regulation. 


The 


island breeder has always desired 


type above everything else in Jersey cattle. 
He has never been as eager for high-pro- 
duction records as the American breeder has 
and just in this connection, the American 
Jersey breeders are criticised by their Island 


friends for, as they 


think, misusing good 


cattle in an effort to secure extremely high 
and so-called artificial records of butterfat 


production. 


It is the Islander’s opinion that 


production will follow type, and when this 
type is developed to the proper degree, there 


will be a creditable production. 


On the 


other hand, we in America have gone along 
to some degree on the theory that type will 
follow production, which is not always the 


correct type. 














_———— 





AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: 


nai 


“LEAVE A MEMORIAL OF 


BEAUTY AFTER YOU” 


HE following article was sent The Progressive Farmer years ago by a 


woman contributor, “Sincere,” 


then living on a rented farm. Hardly any- 


thing else we have ever published has been so popular:— 


AM living at an old homestead 

that has belonged for several gen- 
erations to the Blank family. It has 
now passed into the hands of stran- 
gers. The old family are dispersed 
and gone far away. But this place is 
a memorial of them, and especially of 
the lady who came here as a bride 
and lived here as wife and mother 
through a long and useful life. 

Her impress is still upon every- 
thing; her spirit lives anew in the re- 
current blooming of her rose garden. 
I, a stranger, feel a kinship with her 
as I breathe their dewy fragrance. 
Today there is a flaming of crimson 
lilies, amaryllis, against the green 
shrubbery. Though she is mingled 
with dust, the work of her hands lives 
on in the beauteous life of the lilies. 
At Easter time the “white flags’ un- 
furled in all their purity, an emblem 
of the sweet spirit of her whose pure 
thought and innate love of the beauti- 
ful gave them a perpetual gift of 
loveliness to those who came after 
her. Early in the spring a myriad of 
daffodils, jonquils, and narcissi came 
up in great haste. Some bore trump- 
ets and were the trumpeters of the 
good tidings of spring. The eternal 
yellows of all the sunsets were within 
the hearts of them. Their fragrance 
and freshness were divine. 

The sweetness of one woman made 
possible all this loveliness. She is 
immortalized in the blooming of her 
flowers. And there is a lesson for 
me in all this exquisite loveliness. I, 
too, may live again in a flower, a vine, 


(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” 
Edwin Osgood Grover. 


or tree. Who of us but can recall 
even now “mother’s rosebush” or the 
hollyhocks and larkspur of the old 
home garden, the trees that father 
planted, the cedar by the gate; the 
poplar and walnut at the barn-lot, to 
say nothing of individual fruit trees 
that had each a name and personality 
of its own. 

Now for the lesson. I have already 
planted some blood-red cannas. They 
are growing fine and will continue for 
years and years. I am a “rolling 
stone” and gather no moss perhaps, 
but I do try to leave each spot that I 
roll away from a little bit improved. 
At one is growing a clematis vine that 
blooms like a midsummer snowstorm 
of vapory white flowers. At another, 
a Virginia creeper covers a plain lit- 
tle cottage, changing it to a fairy 
castle by moonlight. 

It is easy to set a few fine, straight, 
little trees in the bare, sun-stricken 
yard of the rented place. They are 
growing wild and free all over our 
dear Southland. Just a thought of 
those who are to come after us, and 
let that thought materialize by plant- 
ing a cedar or maple or a vine or fig 
tree, or anything else of joy and 
beauty. It will make all the world 
lovelier and ourselves nobler. Do this. 
Do it now. No matter if you have 
only a week to stay there, leave a 
memorial so that others who live 
there in days to come shall know that 
it has sometime been the abode of one 
whose soul was alive with love of 
God, of nature, and of humanity. 


will be “A Country Boy’s Creed” by 


We shall appreciate it tf readers will send us other 


little gems in prose for use in this series.) 














For these reasons, we still look to the Island of 
Jersey for our best individuals from the standpoint of 
The Jersey cow is ascribed by Eckels 
to conform more nearly to ideal dairy type as a breed 
than any of the other major breeds of dairy cattle. 
It is important to note that one qualification, produc- 
tion, has been sought for in particular throughout the 
development of this breed. This is the ability to pro- 
duce milk of high fat content. 
tains the highest percentage of butterfat as well as total 
solids of the dairy breeds. 
sey milk as taken from an average of official tests that 


The Jersey milk con- 
The fat percentage of Jer- 


have been recorded, is 5.36 per cent, 
while the solids not fat average 9.16 
per cent. 

3alanced rations are practically un- 
known on the Island of Jersey. An 
abundance of nutritious pasture crops 
is depended upon for the major source 
of feed. In the development of young 
stock practically no concentrates are 
fed, and during the summer months 
when open weather is enjoyed, the herds 
on the island are tethered out in the 
pastures which are sowed to various 
cultivated pasture crops, chief of which 
are Lucerne or alfalfa and oats or bar- 
ley. The accompanying photograph 
shows the method of pasturing on the 
island. Due to the limited acreage strict 
economy must be practiced in handling 
their pastures and through the method 
of tethering cattle, the greatest amount 
of carrying capacity can be secured 
from the land. 


America as a Jersey Stronghold 
HE first importation of Jerseys 
into America that we have a rec- 
ord of was in 1817. It is alleged 

that these were brought in by a ship 

captain who lived in Pennsylvania. 

Subsequently, in 1840, a large importa- 

tion of Jerseys was made into Ken- 

tucky by Henry Clay. The breed proved 

very acceptable in America and in 1850 


a systematic importation was begun. 
The wide adaptability of the breed 
has come to be more fully appre- 


ciated since that time, and we now have 
Jerseys figuring prominently in the 
dairying of every state in the Union. 
Over 960,000 Jerseys have been regis- 
tered in America by the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. This was organized 
in 1868 at New York City for the pur- 
pose of registering American-bred ani- 
mals whose ancestry traces directly to 
island pedigrees. So rapid has been the 
development of the y breed in 
America that today it ranks second 
only to Holsteins. In the Southern 
States, Jerseys predominate by far over 
all other breeds of dairy cattle. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club 


(Concluded on page 19) 


Jersey 
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We've Just Got to Get Over the Groun 


Why Not Let One Man Keep Plows Going for Two and Let Extra Man Loose for Chopping? 4 
ball 
P 








L 


Upper Left—This man 
is getting over it when 
it needs it and needs it 
bad and he’s getting 
over it twice as fast 
as some of his neigh- 
bors, 


Upper Right—If you get in 
the grass and just must bar 
it off you can do that twice 
as fast this way and not be 
half as tired. 


Left—This man with the sec- 
tion harrow is killing a lot of 
little grass and preventing a 
lot of crust on a whale of a 
field of corn in a day’s time. 





Right—This weeder is crack- 
ing the crust to let a good 
stand of cotton come through 
and then it will go over it 





again to keep it clean until 
chopping time. 








Above—This man wasn’t satisfied to do Right—Sure it’s no trick for a smart man to 

the work of two men. He’s doing the manage two mules and this one with his 

work of four men with his two-row spring-tooth cultivator is doing a beautiful 
cultivator. piece of work around his young crop. 


— Pictures Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, United ‘Btates Department of Agriculture, and Moline Plow Company. 


id 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Busy Farm Work of School Boys and ‘Teachers 


What High School Agriculture Is Doing for the Farmers of 


H°?" the vocational agriculture de- 
partments of our rural high schools 
are laying, in the territory they serve, 
the foundations of better farming and 
better standards of 
community life 1s 
splendidly illustrat- 
ed in the concrete 
work being done 
by the pupils and 
teachers. Follow- 
ing are some of 
the things these 
schools are doing 
in. North Carolina 
and Virginia. 


1. The Garner Chapter of Young 
Tar Heel Farmers 
4 ORTY young Tar Heel farmers of 
the department of agriculture of 
Garner High School, in Wake County, 
N. C., are proving that many worth 
while projects can be conducted by work- 
ing together. Here are some things 
which show what the chapter has meant 
to the school and the group :— 





ROY H. THOMAS 


School Ground Improvement. — [m- 
proving the school grounds by sowing a 
lawn and planting shrubbery was one of 
the first jobs to be completed by the boys. 
In addition to affording the group prac- 
tice in a practical problem of planting 
home grounds, the project saved the 
school money in getting the work done. 
The boys have also found that the stu- 
dents take better care of the plantings 
since they had a part in selecting and 
locating them. 

Radio Programs. — The chapter has 
recently purchased a_ six-tube 
to use in receiving programs pertaining 
to agriculture and for entertainment pro- 
grams for the regular meetings. The set 
is also used in the evening class of adult 
farmers and other classes and meetings 
at the school. The radio was financed by 
a play given by members of the chapter. 
A profit of $89 was made on the play at 
its first presentation. The boys plan to 
make still more on the play by presenting 
it in several nearby towns. 


radio. set 


Chapter Band.—Under the direction 
of W. F. Tew, teacher of agriculture, a 
band of 11 pieces has been organized. 
The band, composed entirely of students, 
plays for entertainment programs at the 
school, basketball games, and other meet- 
ings in the community. The group re- 
cently gave two programs over Station 
WPTF, Raleigh, as part of the educa- 
tional programs given by the Division 
of Vocational Education. 

Thrift Club. — One regular meeting 
Was given over to organizing a_ thrift 
club. The objective is for 100 per cent 
of the members to have savings accounts 
by the end of the school year. Sixteen 
members of the chapter reported a total 
of $2,352.72 in savings and investments, 
or an average of $147.04 per student. 
Douglas Branch, president of the local 
chapter, reported $1,030 invested in farm- 
ing—the largest investment of any mem- 
ber in the chapter. 

Father and Son Banquet. — Every 
member of the chapter had a part in the 
program of the banquet given in honor 
of their “dads.” Douglas Branch, presi- 
dent of the chapter, presided. Music was 
furnished by the chapter's special string 
band, the quartette, and the radio. The 
pigs for the barbecue were raised by 
Danford Britt as a part of his project in 
agriculture. A part of the program was 
the ceremony of advancing 16 members 
of the chapter from Green Hand (the 
first degree in the organization) to the 
degree of Farmer. 


II. Activities of Virginia Teachers 
and Students 


BLRVERAL kinds of work are being 
7 done by the agriculture teachers and 





By ROY H. THOMAS 


Supervisor of Agricultural Education for North Carolina 


students in Virginia, as the following re- 
ports from teachers will show :— 


Boykins-Newsoms, Southampton County.— 
Students prune home orchards as part of ex- 
aminations.—W. R. Emmons, teacher. 


Bridgewater, Rockingham County.—Testing 
with germinator this spring. Last year over 
5,000 ears of corn were tested by the boys.— 
George W. Miller. 

Clintwood, Dickenson County.—The evening 
class closed with each member agreeing to 
carry out two or more new practices in con- 
nection with his corn work this year. Many 
are ordering certified seed. Those using their 
own seed will test it before planting.—J. L. 
Reynolds. 


Cumberland, Cumberland County.—This de- 
partment has been able to get 118 cows tested 
for tuberculosis. We are now working to 
get the county on the accredited area plan. 

T. A. Barrs. 

Ivey, Albemarle County.—Class in horticul- 
ture has ordered $120 worth of trees and 
shrubs for planting on grounds and has 
bought $56 worth of fencing and posts. All 
work will be done under supervision of class. 
—F. M. Taylor. 
Hall-Glade 


Liberty Washington 


Spring, 


Esser ae Bares sans 


GARNER CHAPTER OF YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS 


County.—Garland Clark, of Glade Spring, made 
a net profit of $8.75 for each day he worked on 
his tobacco project.—B. M. Arrington. 

Great Bridge, Norfolk County. — Evening 
class at Hickory is feeding about 200 hogs 
for Richmond market, using self-feeders— 
M. W. Darden, Jr. 

Rich Valley, Smyth County.—A very inter- 
esting part-time class meets twice a week and 
devotes 90 minutes to agriculture, aritlimetic, 
and spelling. After these discussions an en- 
joyable evening is spent it games. Fifteen 
young men are members of the group and so 
far the attendance has been 100 per cent.— 
James Brown. 

Scottsburg, Halifax County.—The agricul- 
ture boys have treated (with corrosive sub- 
limate) all their project tobacco seed for 
blackfire and wildfire and are now treating 
seed for the community. 
“No untreated tobacco seed sowed in this 

> 


community.”’—R. W. Tankersley. 


Wytheville-Max Meadows, Wythe County.— 


TT) } 
Their objective ts, 


—Took a butchering trip to the home of one 
oi the boys who lived near the school None 
of the boys had ever stuck a hog. Every one 
of the 19 in the class took part in some 


phase of the butchering.—J. C. Moore. 


III. Seed Improvement’ and Other 
North Carolina Projects 


A SEED 


gun by the agriculture teacher in a 
Rowan school and the county agent de- 
special mention because of the 
gratifying results achieved and other re- 
ports as follows :— 


Woodleaf Certified Seed Association. 
—Sixteen members in the Woodleaf 
community, Rowan County, received a 
premium of $1,254.22 for lint and for 
seed from 70 bushels of certified Mexican 
Big Boll cotton seed last year as a result 
of evening class work. Early in the year 
W. V. Fielder, local teacher, organized 
this evening class with definite plans 
for improving the staple of cotton in that 
community. Out of this work grew the 
Woodleaf Certified Seed Association, 
which is now producing certitied cotton 
seed for sale and community > 


improvement campaign be- 


serves 


Through Mr. Fielder and County 
Agent W. G. Yeager, 16 farmers of the 
evening class and 8 young farmers from 
the all-day class secured 70 bushels of 
certified Mexican Big Boll cotton seed 
and through arrangements with the 
North Carolina Experiment Station the 
cotton from these seed was grown under 
regulations specified by the experiment 
station for the growing of certified seed. 

Mr. Fielder secured a market for the 
lint at a premium from $5 to $15 a bale 
for the extra length of staple. The seed, 
after being cleaned and tested, were sold 
for a premium of $1.37 a bushel. The 70 
bushels of certified seed used by these 
farmers produced 30 bales of lint cotton 
and 806 bushels of cleaned seed testing 
95 per cent germination. 

Two of the members of the certified 
seed association do special breeding and 
according to the rules of the association 
each member must go to these breeders 








. " oom 
ee 





for: his seed every two years. Other im- 
portant regulations are :— 

1. The certified seed must be planted at 
least 60 feet from any other cotton. 

2. The ginning must be done codperatively, 
requiring ginner to remove roll, clean floor 
and gin before the cotton is ginned. 

3. The seed must be caught on the floor and 
not allowed to pass through the conveyors. 

4. All seed must be cleaned and tested for 
rmination before they are offered for sale 
and they must test 9) per cent or better. 








This year the certified seed produced 
will include (besides cotton) corn, vetch, 
and Korean lespedeza 

Alamance Boy Makes Good With 
Poultry.— “It pays to produce pure- 
bred poultry,” says Glen Schoffner, who 
graduated from the Alamance’ High 
School, Guilford County, last year. Since 
starting with a flock of Brown Leghorns 
as his project four years ago, Glenn has 
taken practically all the first prizes of- 
fered for that breed at the Central Caro- 
lina Fair in Greensboro. He carried his 
poultry project through his four-year 
course in agriculture at the high school, 
enlarging and improving his flock each 
year. Glenn is recognized as the best au- 
thority on poultry in his section of the 
county. He attributes his success to his 
course in agriculture at the high school. 

Pleasant Garden Improves Poultry 
Standards.—The vocational agriculture 
department in the Pleasant Garden High 
School, Guilford County, under the lead- 
ership of C. A. Jackson, teacher, is mak- 
ing this community the center of modern 
poultry production in the county. The 
purebred flocks of the community have 
recently been blood tested and through the 
community hatchery, organized by the 
department, only chicks from blood tested 
flocks are being supplied to the commun- 
ity. A poultry association has also been 
organized, standards established for prod- 
ucts to be sold, and arrangements made 


Tomorrow 


to buy feed codperatively. All products 

are to be marketed through the associa- 

tion by grades, each member being re. 
meeting 


sponsible for 
dards. 


association stan- 





SOUTH CAROLINA TRIES TILE 
| TOBACCO BARN 


f 











R. W. M. Manning, of Sumter 
4"2County, S. C., has recently com- 
pleted the first concrete tile tobacco- 
potato house in the state. He plans to use 
this house not only for curing tobacco 
and potatoes, but also as an incubator 
house for hatching baby chicks, for stor- 
ing cotton and as a general farm stor- 
age house. This barn was built from 
plans gotten up by the writer and the 
agricultural engineer from the Souttle 
Carolina Extension Service. 

The photograph of this barn was made 
before the furnace was completed. With- 
out the furnace, the barn and shed repre- 
sent a total cost of $507.48. Here are 
the items as given by Mr. Manning, one 
or two of which he estimated :— 

Tile, 2,275 anits at 70 cents .............- $159.25 


Roofing, 5-V galvanized iron, 7.2 squares 34.9 
Cement, 50 sacks at 80 cents ............ 49.0 


permet, 7 SOUS BE SE osc scion cadets +s dews 14.00 
Hardware (nails, hinges, etc.) ....... . 15.00 
Pe PE oe iaecn tees eek or neemeas ens 12.00 
Lime, 4 sacks at 45 cents ..........sccc08 18.00 
Hauling tiles, sand, etc. eee 23.00 
ee ECE TT Eee EE PE CD eae 39.59 
RINNE oo ovioaGe wis hic w's pine Cae ae tkvavxeedvcs se Se 
Miscellaneous (estimated) ................ 25.00 

PIORRE? 2S. cchucs paw euiee sas tenne eaten weer $507.48 

Mr. Manning says he could easily 


build another structure the same type as 
this for $450. This difference in cost he 
attributes to lack of experience in con- 
struction. 

The barn is 17 feet 10 inches square, 
outside measure, and 16 feet in height. 
Mr. Manning is one of the many South 
Carolina farmers who appreciate the ad- 
ditional value a permanent fire-resistant 
building gives to a farm, not to mention 
the pleasing appearance of neat farm 
structures. Since tobacco and potatoes 
are cash crops it is only natural that the 
modern farmer is awake to the necessity 
of curing these products. 

Far-sighted farmers may readily use 
this house as a means of earning a part 
of that additional $500 on the farm. The 
cost is not prohibitive. The building can 
be put up in less time than a wooden 
structure, and with common farm labor 
under efficient supervision. Heat and 





A COMBINATION TOBACCO BARN “AND 
POTATO CURING HOUSE 
Body of building 17 feet 10 inches square 





and 16 feet high. “I am delighted wit! 
barn,” says Mr. Manning. 


my 


ventilation are controllable, which effects 

an important saving of fuel. The struc- 

ture presents a pleasing appearance, is 

proof against fire, will not require either 

paint or repairs, and will serve a num- 

ber of uses. J. E. HOOKER. 
Richland County, S. C. 


(— *— ) 
REJOICE in life for its own sake 


Life is no “brief candle” for me. it 
is a sort of splendid torch whizh I kave 
got hold of for a moment, and I wan 
to make it burn as brightly as possible 
before handing it on to future generations. 
—George Bernard Shaw. 
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A North Carolina State Bird 


Cardinal Wins Majority of Children Voting—Prizes Announced 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


HE “Choose-a-State-Bird”’ contest 

was one of the most interesting we 
have ever had. The majority vote was 
for the cardinal. The mockingbird was 
a close follower, 
with the _ bluebird, 
quail, robin, and 
Carolina wren draw- 
ing many votes. From 
among the large 
number of. ballots 
that came to us, there 
were also scattered 
votes for the blue 
jay, dove, sparrow, 
house-wren, tanager, 
and canary, or goldfinch. 


I. The Prizes Awarded 


HERE were so many letters and 

such interesting ones, that it was hard 
for the judges to determine which were 
the best. Let me explain here that we 
are awarding three prizes instead of only 
one. Soon after the first announcement 
offering $2 for the best letter on choos- 
ing a state bird, such lively interest de- 
veloped among the children of the State 
School for the Blind that it was decided 
to offer a first and second prize for them, 
So we are awarding three prizes as fol- 
lows :— 
Prize for best letter from State School for 


the Blind goes to Herman Q. Joyce for his 
letter on the Carolina wren. 





MRS. GREEN 


Second prize for the next best letter from 
the School for the Blind (which I am giving 
myself) is awarded to Jennie L. Manning for 
her letter on the mockingbird. 

The prize for the best letter from the state 
at large goes to Bessie Aman, Onslow County, 
for her letter on the “Bob White,” which is 
given herewith. 


The letters of the two blind students 
we hope to: print next week or the week 
following. The choice of the majority 


of the blind children was for the mocking- 
bird, as many of them had never seen a 
bird and chose it mainly for its song. | 
am, going to take a picture of “Bird Lov- 
ers” group of these blind students. 
Wouldn’t you like to see it? Maybe we 
can print that too when we 
print the two prize letters. 


II. Prize Letters on “Bob 
White” 
FOLLOWING is the letter 

of an Onslow County girl, 
Bessie Aman, in favor of the 
“Bob White’ as our state 
bird :— 

“If I should have the chance 
to vote for a state bird I 
should choose the “Bob 
White.” He is a well known 
bird throughout the country. 
He does not leave in the 
winter but stays through the 
entire year. He knows where 
most of the farmers have 
their wheat fields and gar- 
dens for he often visits them. 
He is also very faithful to 
his mate and little baby birds. 
The mother bird makes her 
nest in the fields around 
stumps or in large bunches of dead grass. 
Most every child’ knows the Bob White 
by his peculiar whistle, or his beautiful 
color. He is brown and white speckled. 
There is a difference between the male 
bird and the female. The female bird is 
lighter than the male. He has darker 
spots on his back and his breast is darker 
than his mate’s. 

“The Bob White’s mate has a long 
pocket shaped nest and she lays 15 or 20 
large white eggs. They always have a 
larger drove of little ones than any other 
kind of bird. The male and female hunt 





—Courtesy of Nature 


THE CARDINAL 


bugs and worms for their young ones 


like chickens. 


“The most interesting thing I have ever 
noticed about the Bob White is when 
you run across a bunch of little ones. 
The old birds will commence to roll over 
and flutter like they were 
dying until they get clear 
away. They leave their young 
ones to hide in the grass, and 
when the old birds think you 
are gone they come back and 
call their little ones together. 
I know they do this, for I 
‘have often watched them 
while in the field at work.” 


III. The Story of the 
Cardinal 


Along the dust-white river road, 

The saucy redbird chirps and 
trills; 

His liquid notes resound and rise 


Until they meet the cloudless 
skies, 
And echo o’er the distant hills. 


—Naylor. 


HE cardinal, the 
brilliantly colored of all 


most 


Magazine. : . : 
our birds, is the choice of 
The Progressive Farmer 
children for a state bird. Everybody 


knows the cardinal, which is just a trifle 
smaller than the robin. He has a bril- 
liant red coat, a chest, and a stocky red 
beak set off in an olive-brown, with crest, 
wings, and tail lightly washed with red. He 
is a famous singer. His clear, loud whistle 
is heard throughout most of the year. 
He is an all-the-year resident. To me he 
is one of our most comforting winter 
birds, as his cheerful whistle can be heard 
all day long, beginning in early morning 


when we hear him from the sleeping 
porch. A cardinal has stayed in or near 
our woods for several years and can of- 
ten be seen flitting through the dark 
pines. On the morning of the “big snow” 
of March, 1927, | saw his flaming red coat 
against the snow-covered pines. He look- 
ed around and then whistled his three 
q! q! q! as though to say, “Well, what 
of it! You can’t down me.” 

The female cardinal is also a charm- 
ing singer, better, some think, than her 
mate, as her music is softer. 

As a-family bird, the cardinal is ad- 
mirable. He is a devoted husband to his 
nesting mate, singing to her by the hour 
and protecting her from danger. He 
provides grubs and worms for the young 
in the nest, thus helping our gardens as 
well as the fledglings. While the mother 
bird is busy with her second nesting, the 
father bird cares for the first brood. He 
is as fussy about it as a mother hen. 
Sometimes the whole family remain to- 
gether throughout the winter. The col- 
oring of the young resembles that of the 
mother, fortunately, as if they resembled 
their father, they would be too easily dis- 
cerned by their enemies. 

A good test for observation is that of 
watching the cardinal’s crest. When he 
is calm it may lie back flat on his head, 
but when excited, through fear, anger, 
joy, or surprise, you can see it rise erect. 

The United States Department Bulle- 
tin states that, through research, it has 
been determined that the cardinal has a 
record for feeding on many of the worst 
agricultural pests. Weed seeds form a 
third of its food. In this section of the 
country the cardinal nests in late April 
and early May, so you may be fortunate 
enough to have a brood of young raised 
in your yard. 


Crops, Cooperation, and Cash 


How Eastern North Carolina Counties Are Filling Their Farm Cash Books 


I 

RUNSWICK County is the “Land of 

Promise” according to those who 
are taking part in its farm progress. 
The 10 locals of the Codperative Truck 
Growers’ Association have an average of 
from 25 to 50 members each. Last year, 
over the W. B. & S. railroad, these lo- 
cals shipped 15 cars of snapbeans, 16 
cars of cucumbers, 8 cars of Irish pota- 
toes and 32 cars of sweet potatoes. Each 
car of beans held 600 of the five-peck 
hampers on which the growers realized 
$4.50 a hamper. The sweet potatoes were 
sold for about 90 cents a bushel and the 
cucumbers were grown under contract. 
The farmers have about 3,000 acres un- 
der truck crops this spring and there is 
an additional 4,000 to 5,000 acres in 
Sweet potatoes. Hogs and purebred dairy 
cows are aiding in diversification and 
there are thousands of acres of perma- 
nent pasture being seeded. However, not 
over 8 per cent of the land area is under 
cultivation. County Agent J. E. Dod- 
son is leading in this new agricultural in- 
dustry. As fast as one movement is 
Safely begun he goes to another. 


II 
Pender Adds Clubs, Corn, and Milk. 


—“Our slogan is boys and girls, hogs, 
chickens and cows in Pender County,” 
says W. H. Robbins, who is putting these 
things forward with enthusiasm. This 
means red hogs, red chickens, and a red- 
headed farm agent, say those farmers 
who work with him in any movement he 
Wants to start. There are 400 club mem- 
bers in seven organized clubs; pasture has 
been increased about 500 acres a year for 


“a the past 314 years; $60,000 worth of 








HILE Eastern North Carolina’s trucking territory may be justly term- 
ed a garden spot, it is also a busy and progressive farming spot as 


well. 


Its farming interests are by no means 


confined to the strictly truck 


crops, but ave including other money crops such as hogs, dairy products and 


poultry products. And the codperative 


selling which has grown up with the 


trucking business is carried right on into the marketing of these other farm 


crops. 


farming. 


A glimpse of what is going on in a few of these Eastern counties 
reveals some interesting chapters of real progress in 


the business side of 








hogs were shipped codperatively last sea- 
son with % of this amount actual cash 
profit to the farmer; corn yields were 
increased 10 bushels per acre last season 
and the Cape_ Fear Cattle and Milk 
Growers’ Association with 25 members 
and about 450 cows shipped about 
$87,000 worth of milk out of the county, 
in which the seventh cow-testing associa- 
tion was recently organized. 


Tobacco, Hogs, Sheep, and Bees in 
Duplin—“Our best tobacco growers 
use 1,000 pounds per acre of an 8-3-4 fer- 
tilizer. The nitrogen comes from nitrate 
of soda, fish scrap and blood, one-third 
each, and the potash is all from sul- 
phate of potash,” says L. L. McLendon, 
the county agent. “When we began to 
advocate this mixture three years ago 
following our demonstrations, we or- 
dered about 300 tons. In 1927, we used 
2,300 tons and we have had a noticeable 
improvement in the quality of our weed. 
One man bought an automobile one year 
and fixed up his house the next. That’s 
the way it goes.” 


Two hundred farmers shipped 41 cars 


of hogs for which they secured $65,000 
last season. Three hundred additional 
sheep were added by six farmers who 
are using native grade ewes and purebred 
rams to build up a farm flock industry in 
the county. Pastures and sheep will look 
after themselves while the owners are 
busy with truck and tobacco which makes 
for an excellent division of labor. Bee- 
keeping is also increasing in popularity. 
Fred Barrs spent $350 to buy new equip- 
ment and transfer his bees to new hives 
and sold $175 worth of honey the first 
season. Some farmers report that they 
have enough meat in their smoke houses 
now to last them three years without 
killing another hog. 


IV 


Hogs and Poultry in Lenoir. — So 
far this season, 450 poultry growers have 
sold $6,000 worth of poultry, and 37 
farmers have sold about $8,000 worth of 
hogs in Lenoir County by cooperative 
shipments. Last year over $44,000 was 


realized from the sale of fat hogs, fed 
according to the Shay method and about 
$15,000 from the sale of cream and milk 
to a local ice-cream plant. 


Vv 

Pastures Succeed Cotton in Jones.— 
In Jones County, the farmers are drop- 
ping cotton and adding pastures at the 
rate of from 125 to 150 acres each year, 
says County Agent J. T. Monroe. “We 
are also growing more soybeans and bet- 
ter tobacco as a result of our field dem- 
onstrations. Hog growing and poultry 
raising are receiving principal attention 
with livestock though there is an increas- 
ing interest in sheep and beef cattle,” 
he says. Jones County farmers do much 
of their shipping at Kinston on the west 
and Newbern on the east and there is no 
accurate record of poultry and hogs an- 
nually shipped from the county. 


NEW NORTH CAROLINA 
BULLETINS 


RECENT publication of interest to 

poultrymen is Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 254, which gives the cost of 
producing eggs with a flock of White 
Leghorns and tells how roup may be con- 
trolled. 








The extension service has also re- 
printed Circular 101, Spray Calendar for 
Apples and Circular 143, A Swine Feed- 
er’s Guide. 

Bulletin No, 255, Influence of Crop Ro- 
tation and Soil Treatments Upon the 
Yield of Crops on Norfolk Sandy Loam 
Soil, has recently been issued by the De- 
partment of Agronomy of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 

Copies of these bulletins may be had 
free on application to the Agricultural 
Editor at State College Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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“FINKE poor captain will worry him- 

| self sea sick about us if we're not 
back on board the ‘West Humhaw’ by 
six o’clock this evening,” I cautioned Jim. 
“The last surf boat leaves for the ship 
about five and we can’t possibly walk 
clear out to the river and up to the 
waterworks and back by that time. You 


know he warned us there’s no place here 
in Winnebah to stay all night, except in 
the bush, and that we'd die there.” 

But Jim has been worrying people all 
his life so that meant nothing to him. He 
was advocating an eight or ten mile hike 
This in the heat of 


back into the bush. 








o 


DOSS" 


\frican babies are 
over the folds of 


little “pickins,” as the 
called, stared out from 
the sweaty girdles that held them strad- 
dle of their mothers’ backs as_ these 
madonnas of the bush labored for their 
lord and master. And they were all 
laboring. 

A good young wife costs a west coast 
Negro from five to fifteen pounds and so 
she has to work hard most of her life for 
her husband in order to make the invest- 
ment a paying proposition for him. A 
Negro’s wealth depends principally on 
the number of wives he owns, since each 


2 a 





DALGLEISH’S “BUSH HOUSE,” A COUPLE OF MILES FROM WINNEBAH 


Here the water works is located. 


the day in the African tropics, and we'd 
had nothing to eat since breakfast. 


“Where in the world can we stay to- 
night if we don’t get back to the ship?” 
I pursued. “And when do we eat?” We 
had been warned that the English are an 
offish lot and would not welcome us or 
extend any hospitality. 

With all the worry he causes other 
people, my curly-headed partner never 
worries himself. “Oh, we’ll find some 
place.” And we started out. 

It was hot that day, the fierce tropical 
sun shooting down ultra violet and _ all 
other ultra rays by the helmet full, and 
what little breeze there may have been 
almost entirely shut off by the solid walls 
of jungle which the Afri-coasters call the 
“bush.” We plodded along a surfaced 
highway for a mile or two until we 
found another road, little more than a 
trail, leading off into a land of modified 
bush. We followed that and _ toiled 
through two straggling native villages 
stretched out along the road and sound 
asleep, even to the dogs, goats, and chick- 
ens, as haphazard and purposeless in ap- 
pearance as the bare mud villages them- 
selves. 

Then we passed some huge white ant 
hills, towering ten to fifteen feet into 
the air. 


¢e AND on we walked in that mug- 

gy, sultry heat until our path finally 
dipped down through the bush and ended 
at a river’s edge. There was no bridge 
and no ferry, only a grand old colored 
patriarch with his company of wives, and 
his regiment of children, camped beside 
the stream. Under a giant mahogany tree 
that shaded a sandy beach a few yards 
below the path a black matron in a yel- 
low skirt and earrings was stirring a pot 
of slippery-looking yellow chop  stench- 
ing over a fire. Beside her on the beach 
two or three more wives of this wealthy 
old polygamist were washing clothes. A 
little farther out, up to their knees in 
yater and clad only in the sunshine of 
that September morn, two of the older 
girls were bathing tn the river. Sleek 





Dalgleish has a whole house to himselt. 


wife represents earning power, just like 
acres of land in America. If a man can 
only get a “start” and buy three or four 
good hardworking wives early in life 
his future is assured. His wemen will 
easily earn him enough money so that he 
can add to his holdings every year or so 
and finally fill his compound with wives 
—and children. The first few wives are 
the hardest to get. 


The girls are usually contracted for 
early in life and frequently never know 
the man they are to marry until they’re 
bought and paid for. Then if the wife 
prove unfaithful or run away and the 
husband can prove the fault was with the 
wife he may go to her father and demand 
his money back. (And try and get it). 


F THE husband dies, the wife will 

probably marry another man and take 
her children to her new home, in which 
case the children are all “brothers” and 
“Sisters” not only to her children by the 
second husband but to all the children of 
all her second husband's other wives as 
well. 


A missionary told me of the personnel 
of one family which he knew well. There 
was the husband, and the wife, and their 
children, and his children, and her chil- 
dren, by former marriages. Then there 
were the children of her former husband 
by a former wife who had run away. 
And there were also the children of the 
husband’s former wife by a former hus- 
band who had died. Altogether there 
were about fifteen of these mongrel chil- 
dren in the compound, many of whom 
bore no actual blood relationship to each 
other or their “parents” at all, and yet 
they all called themselves “brothers” and 
“sisters” and children of the same 
“father” and “mother.” 


So common is this practice of poly- 
gamy that it is sometimes difficult for 
the natives to understand why the white 
man with all his wealth and power has 
only one wife. Three lady missionaries 
arrived on a ship from England and 
landed in a west coast port. The local 
bishop took them in his automobile to the 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Nehemiah and Esther 


oe the week May 27- June 2 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 
The following 


read Nehemiah and Esther. 


interesting questions will be 


answered in this reading and may be considerd as review questions at the end 


3 - > »>b . 
oj the week :— 

1. What news did Nehemiah receive from 
Jerusalem? 
h 


What was his prayer? How 
was he sent to Jerusalem? 

2. How did he find out the condition of 
the walls? How did he encourage the 
Jews to build? Explain the process of the 
work as given in Nehemiah 4. 

3. What was the financial distress of the 
Jews, and how did Nehemiah help them? 


4. How did Sanballat try to terrify Ne- 
hemiah? How long did it take to build 
the wall? 

5. Who read and expounded the law? 
Describe the feast of tabernacles. 


6. Give an account of the fast, repent- 
ance, and confession in Chapter 9. What 
reformation did Nehemiah cause? (Chap- 
ter 10.) 


7. Relate the story of the feasts of King 
Ahasuerus, the glory of his kingdom, and 
his reason for putting away Queen Vashti 
and calling for a new queen. What 4S 
his decree in regard to the rule of 
house? 






8. Who was chosen to be the queen? 
Who was Mordecai? How did he save 
the king? Who was Haman, and why 
did he wish to seek revenge on the Jews? 

9. Give an account of Haman’s plot an 
how Queen Esther saved Mordecai and 
all the Jews. How did the king manage 
to reverse the effects of his decree with- 
out changing it? What became of Haman, 
and how was Mordecai promoted? 

10. Explain the origin of the feast 
Purim among the Jews. How was it 
ebrated? What does Purim mean? 





(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








school, a few miles inland, where they 
were to teach. He left the ladies at the 
home of the principal of the school and 
then drove back to hi§ own home on the 
coast. That evening the principal heard 
his native cook explaining it all to the 
native gardener: “The white mastah 
bishop he be rich man. He bring three 
wives, dash ’em all to our mastah, and den 
he go back for more for himself. He be 
rich man.” 


We snapped some pictures, there on 
the river bank, of the ,wealthy old herd 
sire, monarch of all his tribe, and then 
began our weary trek, back to Winne- 
bah. There were miles of bush and mil- 
lions of rays of sun and finally we came, 
on what we thought was a short cut back 
to town, to the foot of a long, long hill 
with a wooden semaphore beckoning like 
a cross, mounted on the very top. Years 
passed. We toiled and boiled up that 
heartless hill and just as we gained the 
crest, a friendly old flivver driven by an 
astonished white man met us and sput- 
tered to a stop. Two overflowing water 
tanks and a long house with a _ wide, 





women are his wives. 


shady verandah and a neat garden in the 
background graced the top of the hill. 

“Who in the blankety-blank are you 
and what are you doing on foot away 
out here in the sun?” greeted a personifi- 
cation of John Bull himself, done in 
shorts and sun helmet. He jumped off 
the auto and held out his hand. 

“We're off the ‘West Humhaw’ and just 
having a look around,” I explained. 
“We—” 

“Boy,” he yelled, “fix up a spot of 
chop in there for two. Come in and have 
a jolly good rest and a drink, My name’s 
Dalgleish—in charge of the waterworks 
here. Where’ve you been walking from 
anyway? The town’s over there on the 
other side.” We had already walked 


THE NATIVES DON’T NEED ANY FERRIES 


Monarch of all he surveys is this old patriarch standing at the left in the 


about ten miles, according to our host's 
reckoning, and that is a very respectable 
achievement for a white man in the | 
of a tropical day in Africa. 

UR hospitable English friend fed 

and refreshed us and then took us 
down to his pumping station where he 
was campaigning against a crocodile as 
diligently as he used to spend his t 
“Turking” in Transjordania during 
war. He had caught a crocodile there a 
week or so before but its mate had proved 
too wary so far. We baited a tremendous 
hook with a wickedly fashioned barb, 
anchored it to a tree and went away con- 
fident. “If we catch him tonight, I'll 
dash you his hide,” said Dalgleish. 


leat 





To make a long story short, and to dis- 
credit the false stories of English offish- 
ness, we were offered more beds in Win- 
nebah than we could possibly sleep in and 
more chop than we could eat. Dalgleish 
invited us back for a crocodile skinning 
and lunch next day. We left him and, in 
town that night, attended an “open 


house” festivity so common among the 
English A fricoasters. 


There was much 


picture, All the 
Jim Wilson watches the proceedings with interest. 


drinking and jollying, too much for tee- 
totalers like Jim and me, but our host 
explained it in this wise: “Whenever a 
dozen or so of us get together this way 
here on the west coast we know that one, 
or maybe more, will be gone next year. 
So we-make merry while we may.” 

The next day when we thanked our 
host for his splendid hospitality he mod- 
estly waved it aside and said, “Well, boys, 
you came here to see something of the 
west coast of Africa and how we live, 
and if we’ve been able to show you any- 
thing representative of our life here, why 
—just try to forget it. That’s what we 
do.” 

Our experience in a Negro police court 
will be described next week. 
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Timely Orchard Tips 


By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





HIN peaches when the fruit is a lit- 

tle larger than the end of thé thumb, 
or soon after dropping ceases, or at any 
rate, before the pits begin to harden. 
With apples, thin 
soon after the June 
drop has ceased and 
after the fruit is a 
little larger than 
the end of a good 
sized thumb. This 
thinning pays well, 
because one large, 
finely colored apple 
or peach will usu- 
ally sell for two or 
three times as much as one that is med- 
ium small and poorly colored. Generally 
speaking, peaches should be four to five 
inches apart and apples five to eight, de- 
pending on the variety. 

Roadside Good Market Place.—Much 
surplus fruit may be sold to advantage at 
roadside markets. This is especially true 
of fruit that is too ripe to ship long dis- 
tances or even short distances by ex- 
press. Only high quality stuff, however, 
should be offered for sale at these road- 
side markets. Folks who buy from such 
places want quality, but they want the 
fruit ripe, much riper than when shipped, 

Sell Fruit in Packages.—Don’t make 
the mistake of trying to sell fruit in un- 
attractive or dirty containers. It mat- 
ters not how high the quality of the fruit 
may be, if it is offered for sale in unat- 
tractive packages, the maximum price 
will not be received. Even when selling 
in small quantities, use an attractive con- 
tainer. Baskets holding half a gallon 
to a gallon now may be had at reasonable 
prices and when fruit is offered in these 
attractive packages, the sale is at least 
partially made. 

Disk the Peach Orchard.—The peach 
orchard should be disked every two 
or three weeks until July. This needs to 
be done to keep down weeds and grass 
and also to destroy the pupa stage of the 
curculio or peach worm that is found in 
the surface of the soil. By stirring them 
up they are exposed to the hot sunshine 
and in other ways are destroyed. Of 
course, all fruit trees should be cultivated 
throughout the summer, or at least late 
enough to keep down weeds and grass, 
except of course where summer cover 
crops may be growing. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Follow the Spraying Job Through.— 
Don’t skip even one spray and be sure to 
put it on at the right time too. The good 
work of two or three sprayings may be 
entirely lost if the last two or three are 
omitted. This is a job where the work 
must be done, not only efficiently, but on 
time and must be carried through to com- 
Pletion to be effective. 


Start Cultivating Strawberries. — 
As soon as the strawberries are all picked, 
Start cultivation, if plants are to be saved 
for another crop. A good plan is to fer- 
tilize them too, so as to get a quick, 
thrifty growth of the new plants. Use 
500 or 600 pounds of an 8-4-6 or an analy- 
sis approaching it. This will encourage 
weed and grass growth and for this rea- 
son some wait until late summer and fall 
to apply the fertilizer, or after weeds 
and grass cease to trouble. I prefer to 
apply a medium amount of a high-grade 
fertilizer immediately after barring off 
and cultivating out the new plants, even 
though this will hustle along the weeds 
and grass. Then, an additional amount 
should be applied in late summer or early 
fall in order to produce strong vig- 
orous fruit buds. A good method of cul- 
tivating the old berries is to bar off the 
old row, leaving a balk 6 to 8 inches wide 
with the center of the balk three or four 
inches from the top of the old row. Then 
chop out with hoe, or handle in any other 
convenient way so as to eliminate all 





weeds and grass in the balk and leave 
vigorous new plants the desired distance. 
Grapes Very Susceptible to Rot.— 
Probably no fruit is more susceptible to | 
rot than the bunch grape, and with no fruit 
may more complete control of rot be ob- 
tained by spraying. Use Bordeaux mix- 
ture every two to three weeks from the 
time the fruit is set until a few weeks 
before ripening time. Usually four spray- 
ings are enough. If the fifth one is need- 
ed, give it. 
' MISTAKES I HAVE MADE. | 





t 





EGLECTED to Spray Orchard.— 

For several years I have failed to 
spray my orchard. As a result the fruit 
has been small and unfit for use. C.N. 


Neglected to Care for Teeth.—I neg- 
lected brushing and caring for my teeth 
through childhood and chose sweets and 
meats instead of vegetables amd fruits 
for food. I have had to have all my 
teeth pulled at 29 years of age. Girls, 
take warning. Pe Be 

Neglected to Dock Lambs.—Neglect 
to dock lambs’ tails when first born has 
resulted in several being infested with 
screw worms caused by the _ filthi- 
ness of the long tails. This causes much 
inconvenience and annoyance. L. J. P. 


Failed to Consult Our Banker.—F if- 
teen years ago a smooth-talking agent 
came along and talked us into a fake in- 
vestment. We lost $750 hard-earned cash 
and our confidence in all agents. Had we 
consulted our banker before making the 
investment, he would have kept us out 
of the pitfall. MRS. P. 

Let Brood Hen Have Free Range.— 
I have had many chicks to die because 
the mother hen was not confined. Many 
were walked to death; some drowned by 
rain; others died from getting wet in 
the dew, while no doubt many were eaten 
by rats, snakes, and hawks. Moreover, I 
believe a chick that is required to follow 
a hen on free range does not grow off 
as fast as one that is not thus over- 
exercised. MRS. W. A. M. 

Lost Incubator Chicks.—One year I 
had a nice bunch of incubator chicks 
that became infested with chiggers. A 
neighbor told me to use fried meat drip- 
pings. She failed to tell me that a tiny 
drop under each wing would be sufficient. 
I greased those little things from the 
beaks to the toenails. As a result they 
were all dead when I opened the coop 
the next morning. MRS. P. 

Marketed Poorly-fed Hens.—Several 
times after putting my cull chickens on 
the market, I have been sorry that I did 
not fatten them in confinement tor a 
week or 10 days before doing so. They 
are easy to fatten. The extra weight is 
produced cheaply. Furthermore, — the 
consumer appreciates getting a fat hen 
for the Sunday dinner far more than one 
that has been poorly fed. W. A. M. 

Nitrate Killed His Cow.—Last year 
after I finished applying my cotton fer- 
tilizer I had one 100-pound sack of ni- 
trate of soda left. I put it in a house 
without a door to save until I made my 
fall garden. One night during the fall 
one of my best cows got into the house 
and ate about a pound of the fertilizer 
and died early next morning. Hereafter 
my fertilizer will be closed in a house 
so stock can’t have access to it. L. C. 

Brooder House Poorly Ventilated.— 
Last spring my husband made a new por- 
table brooder house 6x8 feet and 4 feet 
high with comb roof. I put in 230 baby 
chicks and used a coal oil brooder. We 
didn’t have the house ventilated right 
and I had only about 85 chicks left and 
some of them were runts. I lost as high 
as 25 to 30 a day. I pried a board loose 
at each end and made a door under the 
roof so the gas from the brooder could 





blow out. MRS. R. P. 


IRACLE 


of MULCH PAPER 


NOW OPENS UP ITS 
POSSIBILITIES TO YOU! 


CE day of farm- 
ing under Mulch 
Paper is here—Mulch 
Paper that stifles the 
weeds by the simple 
expedient of blanket- 
ing them — Mulch 
Paper that promotes 
plant growth by hold- 
ing moisture in the 
ground instead of giv- 
ing it up to evapora- 
tion by the sun — 
Statisticsshowan Mulch Paper that in- 
increased yield . 5 

forMulchPaper. Cteases bacterial activ- 
grown sweetcorn ity and plant stimulus 
— in general by the heat it 
transfers to and conserves in the soil. 





Larger crops — earlier crops — 
and at LOWER cost 


Mulch Paper is BEYOND the ex- 

erimental stage today. Ithas been 
in use in the pineapple fields and on 
the sugar plantations of Hawaii 
for fourteen years. It has 
been tried in test after 
test in this country and 
in Europe. Today, sta- 
tistics are available for 
everyone that PROVE 
that Mulch Paper pro- 
duces larger crops, EAR- 
LIER crops and at a small 
expenditure of time, ef- 
fort and money. 


Statistics that show an 
increase in yield for y 
Mulch Paper-grownsweet 
corn of 297% — an in- 


crease for spinach 0f 516% (first cls 





Statistics show an increased 
yield for Mulch Paper- 
grown spinach of 516% 


planting). 


—for sweet potatoes of 100% — 
for beets, turnips and practically 
every other farm grown product. 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper available 
in limited quantities NOW 


The Interna- 
tional Paper 
Company, the 
world’s largest 
paper manufac- 
turer, now of- 
fers limited 
quantities of 





Gator-Hide 
Statistics show an increased Mulch Paper, 
yield for Mulch Paper- Madeunder the 


grown beets of more than 


i Eckart Patents, 


in rolls of 150 
and 300 lineal yards and in 18" and 
36" widths. In order, 
however, that the 
greatest possible 
number of planters 
may try Gator-Hide 
- Mulch 
Paper, the 
resentlim- 
ited supply 
is being 
sold in lots 

ofnotmore Statistics show an 

increased yield for 

than 4 rolls Mulch Paper- 

- rown sweet ‘ae 

2 gt Soa 

Order your supply today and 
write at the same time for 
free booklet,“The Miracle of 
Mulch Paper,” that not only 
tells the story of the devel- 
opment of this new principle, 
butshows you how toapply it. 





ings, late fall 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Department A-39 
Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St. 
New York City 


In TWO TYPES 


Type A—for Annuals, 
primarily in field culture. 
18” width — 300 lineal 
yards to roll - - $3.00 
36” width— 300 lineal 
yards to roll - - $6.00 

Type B—for Perennials in 
Reid culture and all gar- 
den work. 

18” width — 150 lineal 
yardstoroll - - $3.00 
36” width — 150 lineal 
yards to roll - - $6.00 

While only four rolls will 

be sold to the individual, 

any combination of four 

may be had. Only C.O.D. 

pon os accepted for ship- 

ment by American Railway 























This booklet tells in aneasily 
grasped way something 
the history, the 
and the possibilities of 
Mulch Paper. It is replete 
ith photo- 
graphs ff ‘ulch-grown and 
non-M: p a+ c 
it portrays the REAL Mira- 
cle of Mulch Paper, Be suve 
¢o write for it, 


This paper is completely covered by the Eckart Patents under which the International 
Paper Company has the rights for production and sale east of the Rocky Mountains. 


IN 
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TERNATIONAL 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 
ee re ; } 
— May 28.—Bias tape turn- 

ed under and hemmed to the dress 
makes a simple and effective trimming 
for children’s frocks. 

Tuesday, May 29. 
—A dustless duster 
may be made by sat- 
urating a cloth with 
kerosene and hang- 
ing it to dry in the 
open air until it no 
longer feels wet to 
the touch. 

Wednesday, May 
30.—When icing cup 
cakes on all sides, 
make a wire hook on the end of a piece 
of wire. Drop the cake in the icing then 
remove with the wire hook to oil paper. 

Thursday, May 31.—Our baby book says, 
“If baby has colic help him to belch by 
patting him on the back, rub his stomach 
with warm hands and give an enema of 
warm water. If the baby does not get 
better at once call a doctor.” This little 
booklet has many helpful suggestions for 
babies. It may be had by sending 10 cents 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, June 1—Woman’s work may 
never be done but if she takes a little 
time resting and enjoying herself each 
day, it will help her to get it done. 

Saturday, June 2.—Why is a watch like 
a river? It never runs without winding. 
A good magazine is the key to achieve- 
ment. 

Sunday, June 3—A_ forest is more 
than a collection of trees. It is a wood 
factory, a water reservoir, a game refuge 
and a wild flower preserve. 


= fat ee re a —__——- 
MAKING THE BEST OF A | 
LARGE KITCHEN | 
| SER ee Biot tal 
N SOME large, old-fashioned farm- 
houses it is customary to eat all but 
formal meals in the kitchen. The con- 
venience of serving meals close to where 
they are prepared is recognized in the 
popularity of the “dining 
“breakfast nook.” 


“a 
alcove” or 


The large kitchen may be made equally 
convenient if some of the equipment is 
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KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM COMBINED 
This arrangement is as compact as possi- 
ble in a large kitchen. 
rearranged. The dining table can _ be 
placed by itself on one side of the room 
and all the work centers brought to- 
gether in proper relation to each other 
on the other side. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1513-F, Convenient Kitchens by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, shows sev- 
eral ways in which such change in ar- 
rangement can be made. The floor plan 
given here suggests one grouping. Each 
part of this kitchen is well lighted by 
two windows and almost all of those sit- 
ting at the dining table may look at a 
pieasant view through, a window, rather 
than face the sink and work table, A 


folding screen might be used to cut off 
the strictly utilitarian part of the room. 

In such a kitchen the work of the 
housewife is much reduced. AI] advan- 
tages of the extra alcove are obtained 
and there is room for seating several 
additional persons. 





' OUTDOOR GOOD MANNERS | 


t 





HE situation is quite disheartening 

to lovers of nature and of tidiness to 
find some lovely grove in the country left 
by tourists and other picnickers defiled 
with refuse, soiled paper plates, empty 
containers, and perhaps a_ smoldering 
camp fire. It offers a sorry exchange for 
the wild flowers torn up by the roots, 
branches left broken and beauty destrov- 
ed. The state superintendent of public 
instruction in Alabama is setting a good 
example by enlisting the codperation of 
rural school teachers in a campaign of 
“Outdoor Good Manners,” by presenting 
the subject as a part of the training in 
good citizenship, and by promoting inter- 
est in nature conservation among school 
children and patrons. C.. Aa COLE. 

Randolph County, Ala. 





STRING BEANS CANNED IN THE! 
| PRESSURE COOKER | 


' 4 





F ALL the garden vegetables, snaps 

and tomatoes are the favorites when 
it comes to canning. They cannot be 
done in the same way. Because of their 
acidity, tomatoes may be canned by the 
water-bath method; but for snaps or 
string beans it pays to have a steam pres- 
sure canner. Like other non-acid vegeta- 
bles, snapbeans should be processed at a 
temperature higher than 212 degrees Fah- 
renheit and this is only possible under 
steam pressure. 
may be used. 


Glass or tin containers 


Snaps should always be packed boil- 
ing hot. That is, they are cooked for a 
few minutes, and then, while still boiling, 


packed into jars, sealed and processed the 
required length of time. This is some- 
times called the “hot pack” method. It 
is recommended by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because the beans at 
the center of the con- 
tainer are quickly raised 
to the temperature re- 
quired for processing 
and the bacteria that 
cause spoilage are more 
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immediately at 10 pounds pressure, or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit—quart glass jars 
for 40 minutes, pint glass jars for 35 
minutes and No. 2 and No. 3 tin cans for 
30 minutes. Remove the jars from the 
canner and invert glass jars, placing 
them out of drafts. Plunge tin 
cans incold water to cool quickly, 

Label all jars and cans with 
the name of the product and the 
date when canned and any other 
information you wish. Keep them 





—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 


CANNING STRING BEANS AT HOME IN THE STEAM PRESSURE CANNER 


likely to be killed. Also by the hot-pack 
method the step known as the “exhaust” 
is unnecessary. 

These directions for canning string 
beans as well as most other common 
vegetables and fruits are given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1471-F, Canning Fruits and 
Vegetables at Home. 

Pick the beans over carefully, string, 
wash thoroughly and cut into pieces of 
the size desired for serving. Add enough 
boiling water to cover and boil 5 min- 
utes in an uncovered vessel. Pack in 
containers boiling hot, cover with the 
water in which they were boiled and add 
1 teaspoon of salt to each quart. Process 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














3416—New Princess Model.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 34¢ yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 16-inch contrasting 
and 5% yards of 1%-inch ribbon. 

3365—For Slender Silhouette.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
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terial. Embroidery pattern 713 (blue) 
extra. 

150—All Occasion Dress. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 20- 
inch contrasting and 1% yards of 
binding. 











at room temperature for at least a week. 
If any show signs of spoilage, discard 
them and watch others of the same lot to 
be certain they are keeping. Store in a 
cool, dry, dark place. 


| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS | 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
HE subject for June is, “Why I Am 
Glad I Am a Club Woman.” This 

interesting subject affords a wonderful 
opportunity for you club women to tell 
vour more unfortunate sister who is not a 
club member just why you are glad you 
are one. Perhaps your letter will influ- 
ence others to organize clubs and thus 
receive some of the benefits which you 
have received. Please send all letters 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. A prize of $5 will be 
awarded for the best letter. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 
ig bored girls and boys, here’s your 


chance to tell the world just what 
vou think about the subject, “Beauty or 
3rains—Which Brings a Girl More 
Happiness?” There is many a girl whose 
face has been her fortune. On the other 
hand, look around you and see some of 
the homeliest girls living gloriously de- 
lightful lives. As to brains, isn’t it the 
use of them that makes her shunned or 
sought? Put forth a little effort, and 
win a prize. For first prize $3 will be 
given while $2 goes for second prize. Get 
your letter posted as early in June as you 
can. 








SHELVES IN THE HOME | 


HELVES in the home are both use- 
ful and decorative. With the revival 
of interest in antiques, the hanging shelf 
of grandmother’s day is coming again 
into its own. An in-between window shelf 
like Figure 1 furnishes a place for a few 
choice books, and may give a needed note 
of color to an otherwise dull room. A 
shelf like Figure 2 is attractive when 
placed over a small table or writing desk. 
It can also be used quite effectively in 
the dining room or the rest corner of the 
kitchen, to hold the clock, a piece of pot- 
tery or vase and a book or two. 
The material and equipment needed for 
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May 26, 1928 


making shelves of this type are simple 
and will probably be found around the 
place. Pieces of scrap lumber %4- or %- 
inch in thickness, or a goods box, small 
nails, hammer, coping saw, ruler, pencil, 
small brush and lacquer are all of the 
requirements. 

As with other pieces of work one 
should be very systematic and have a 
plan in order to produce the best results. 
Determine the number of shelves desired. 
Sketch your plan on paper so it will be 

















FIG. 2—ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE SHELF 


continually before you. Select your 
boards for the largest pieces first. In 
making Figure 1 the sides will be of the 
largest pieces about 30 inches high and 
8 or 9 inches at its greatest width. With 
a pencil draw the curves of these upright 
pieces and determine the placing of the 
shelves. Then with a coping saw cut on 
the pencil line to get the desired curves. 

The three shelves will be straight 
boards 3% to % inch in thickness, 4, 6 and 
8 inches wide and 18 to 20 inches long. 
The shelves are held in place with sev- 
eral small slender nails driven well in. 
A back may be placed throughout the en- 
tire shelf or it may be placed simply from 
top to the first shelf and from the bottom 
shelf to the end of sidings. 

Figure 2 is constructed in much the 
same way as Figure 1—designed on pa- 
per, the design marked on the wood and 
the curves shaped with coping saw. 
Where there is only one shelf it is us- 
ually wisest to use a back board for 
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FIG. 1—AN IN-BETWEEN WINDOW SHELF 

















strength. A shelf with the bottom board 
% to Y% inch in thickness, 26 inches long 
and 7 inches wide makes a pretty and 
practical shelf of this design. 

Some of the brushing lacquers on the 
market today are very easily applied and 
if directions for using are followed 
should present no difficulty to even the 
inexperienced. Lacquers dry quickly, 
which makes the surface almost free from 
dust. Ordinary flat paint also will give 
a very pretty finish, especially if it 
is rubbed with a good floor wax when 
the paint is completely dry. It must 
be remembered that in order to get a pret- 
ty finish of any kind the nail holes must 
be filled with putty and the wood sand- 
Papered smooth. 

When shelves are appropriately placed 
and used to hold bits of bric-a-brac and a 
few books of nicely contrasting binding, 
they are not only useful but are as decor- 
ative in room treatment as is a pretty 
Picture or wall tapestry. 

BESS P. HODGES, 

Arkansas Specialist in Clothing 

and Household Arts. 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
Styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the summer. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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| UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER | 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 

I’m dropping in this week just 
Jong enough to say “Howdy!” and to tell 
you about the “next contest. Do you 
like pets? Then step up close and I'll 
tell you what you can write about. It’s 
“Smart Tricks I Have Taught My Pets.” 
Tell all the rest of us how you did it. 
For the best letter there’ll be a prize of 
$2, $1 for second best, and Honorable 
Mention for all other letters printed. The 
contest closes June 15. 
Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P.. F- 





| MY BANK ACCOUNT AND 
| HOWIPLAN TO USE IT 


A Fine Record of a Club Boy 


(First Prize Letter) 

] JOINED the pig club in 1925 and my 

father gave me a pig which we selec- 
ted from his litter. This pig I carried to 
the Tuscaloosa County Fair which was 
held in October. I won first prize, which 
was $5, on my pig, and I also turned in 
my record book for which I won a pure- 
bred Poland China pig, given by the 
Auston Motor Company. About three 
weeks after the fair I killed and sold my 
hog. I received $40 above expenses for 
my hog, and the five dollar prize I won 
made me a profit of $45. This, with other 
money I earned in different ways, I de- 
posited in the bank on a savings account. 





3eginning my second year’s’ work, 
which was in 1926, I joined the cotton, 
corn, and pig clubs. I planted 1% acres 
in cotton, one acre in corn, and had the 
pig which I had won the year before. 
Above all of my cotton and other small 
crops, not considering my pig which was 
unsold and the corn which I fed my hogs 
and horse, I cleared and deposited about 
$100 in the bank with my other. 

The third year (1927) I joined the pig 
calf, corn, and cotton clubs. When this 
year’s work was finished IT had 60 bush- 
els of corn unsold, one calf which I had 
secured at the first of the year, and two 
small bales of cotton all unsold. None 
of these projects are sold yet, as the cot- 
ton is in the Farm Bureau, the calf now 
is my milk cow and the corn I raised is 
being fed to my hogs and horse. I killed 
the hog, which when dressed weighed 627 
pounds. From the pork, a few other 
small products, and $23.55 in prize money 
which I won-on my record books that I 
kept on my pig, calf, corn, and cotton, I 
cleared $105. This money I deposited with 
my other in the bank. In all money I 
make I divide with my father. My total 
amount which I have saved and deposited 
in the bank equals $250, 

Texpect to pay half my way through 
college with. the money I am saving now. 
JAMES COOPER. 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. 


Many Fine Letters 

N NO other contest have so many 

good letters been sent in as in this 
“bank account” contest. They told of 
achievement-—work that has meant some- 
thing—and Uncle P. F. wants to pass 
the inspiration he got from them on to 
you. No Honorable Mention list will be 
printed; all letters winning Honorable 
Mention will be printed this week or 
later. 


Has a $100 U. S. Bond.—Ever since I was 
old enough to work I have earned my own 
money. About the first thing that I did was 
to raise a calf which was given to me for 
feeding and caring for her mother. This calf 
has now grown into a cow which has given 
me two calves, the first of which I sold for 
$4.50 and the other one for $10. One year I 


raised Anconas which laid very well during 
the winter months when the price of eggs 
was high. Last year I canned tomatoes for 
sale and made a little money in that way. 


Nearly all the money I have earned has 
been put into the bank where it draws in- 
terest. Last fall I drew out $100 and bought 
a U. S. bond and the other day I received 
$2.12 on it. I still have $30 in the bank, 


In three years I hope to be ready to go to 
college and I trust that by that time I shall 
have enough money to start on. 

DOROTHY J. STEWART. 

Wilkes County, N. C. 


This Newsboy Loves Flowers.—Yes indeed, 
I have a bank account. I sell two papers each 
day; one morning paper from Norfolk, and 
an evening paper from Richmond. In this 
way I am able to make a small amount which 
I put in our little town bank. I have learned 
to write small checks for my paper bills. 


HAVE ALREADY START- 
ED A BANK ACCOUNT 
Miss Margaret Lawson, 

Master R. W. Lawson, and 

their little sister, of Union 

County, Cc. 





Some rainy days 
to do I get out a flower catalog and plan 
what I would buy with my spare money for 


when I have nothing else 


flowers. Flowers are very interesting in- 

deed and there is never any end to learning 

about them. HATCHER STORY. 
Southampton County, Va. 


Corn for the Pigs; Pigs for the Bank Ac- 
count.—I am a little boy 11 years of age, in 
my second year of club work. In 1927 I 
planted one acre of corn. I harvested 111.8 
bushels. I won $6.50 at the county fair; $2 
for the best 10 ears and $1.50 for the best 
single ear. Then I bought 12 pigs to feed 
my corn to and fed them by our county 
agent’s instructions. Our county agent ship- 
ped them April 11 and I expect to add the 
income to my little savings I have been lay- 
ing up ever since I became tall enough to 
reach the worms that ate my daddy’s tobacco. 
I am trying to make enough money to pay 
my way to college when I finish high school, 

D. J. ATKINSON, JR. 

Marion County, S. C. 


Watch These Turkeys Trot Out the Cash.— 
When I was a tiny baby my mother put $5 
in the bank for me. When I get presents 
of money on my birthdays, Christmas and 
other times, I add it to my bank account. 
Of course this draws interest. I am 10 years 
old and have about $30 in the bank, 

Last year I joined our county soil building 
club, but as we had such unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, I made no profit. 

This year I joined the poultry club. I have 
one turkey hen sitting on 21 eggs and have 
nine turkey eggs toward another setting. I 
hope to have a nice little sum to add to my 
account next Christmas. I expect to keep 
adding to this account until I finish high 
school, then it can help me with my college 
education. J. P. TIMMERMAN, JR. 

Edgefield County, S. C. 


Works Hard and Saves Money to Go to 
College.—I started my bank account when I 
began working on the farm with my father. At 
that time I had very little expense and start- 
ed a bank account at once. Father paid me 
$30 per month for working. When I wasn’t 
working for father I went out and worked 
for other people. I worked hard so as to in- 
crease my savings account as much as pos- 
sible. 

I had a sow, six pigs, anda calf which 
father fed for me during the winter. The 
pigs sold for $65 and the calf brought $69. 
This money was deposited on savings ac- 
count with my other. 


(13) 629 


hard and saved my 

purpose in mind, 
that of going to college. I am planning to 
work another year, and then when I have 
finished high school I am going to use my 
bank account in going to college. 


Pitt County, N. C. R. L. MAY. 


I have always worked 
money, having only one 


First a Coon, Now It’s Sheep.—I trapped a 
raccoon and sold the fur. Next spring after 
picking berries I had saved enough to add to 
my fur money so I bought seven sheep. 
From my sheep I raise fertilizer, lambs and 
wool. Money from the lamb and wool sales 
is deposited in the bank to be used in send 
ing me to college. The money I get from 
trapping is added to this fund too. I use the 
fertilizer which I get from my _ sheep to 
grow feed crops for them in winter. 


Onslow County, N. C. CLAY HEWETT. 


Has a Vegetable and Flower Garden.—I am 
interested in saving every penny I can. Ev 
ery year mamma gives me some vegetable or 
flower seeds. I plant these and sell them 
I got interested in putting my money in the 
bank when my father gave me a dollar. IT 
have this year a small garden and a hen 
with 10 Rhode Island Red chicks. I am in- 
tending to go to college as I want a college 
education. MARJORIE OZELLE ROOF. 

Lexington County, S. C. 


May Your Account Bring Your Wish.—!I 
sold a puppy for $25 which I put in the bank. 
I sell eggs and put that money in the bank 
also. I plan to raise peanuts for this coming 
fall. IT am going to plant them in May. My 
bank account has grown from $25 in De- 
cember, 1926, to $53.11 in December, 1927. T 
am going to plant watermelons, peanuts, and 
popcorn. [I am 11 years old and I am going 
to spend my money in the bank on my eyes 
which are not as good as they ought to be. 

WELDON HALL, JR. 

Warren County, N. C. 


Started With Pig Club Profits of 1927.—I am 
a boy 10 years old, raised on the farm. I 
joined the pig club in 1927 and won second 
prize on my pig. My profit was $42.52. I 
have started a bank account with which I 
intend to go to college when I get old enough. 
I have joined the corn club this year and I 
am going to do my best. I think club work 
is fine. Dad is going to teach me how to 
make corn. I wish all club memopers good 
luck. CLYDE MILLER. 

Pickens County, S. C. 


Hatched Chicks for Neighbors.—! started a 
bank account of $10 this spring by hatching 
baby chicks for my neighbors. I intend to 
buy clothes with my money this fall. I also 
belong to the 4-H club and I have started 
my second year’s work. The money I made 
off my club work last year I had to use and 
did not get to deposit any in the bank. 

Alexander Co., N. C. OTIS BOW MAN. 


Pigs Are Building This Girl’s Account.— 
When I was a tiny baby money was given 
me to start a bank account. When I could 
write my name my father put more money 
in the bank for me. When I was nine years 
old my father bought me a tiny baby pig. 
It was a runt, but in spite of this it grew 
until it was a large hog. When I was almost 
10 years old I joined the 4-H club. I took 
the livestock project. The first pigs (seven 
of them) were very pretty. I gave two to 
my father for feeding them. The second pigs 
(four of them) were beautiful. I gave two to 
my father again. I put the money in the 
bank. After a while and up to now, I have 
had a very good bank account. I expect to 
save the money to go to college. 

RUTH ELLIS HALL. 

Buckingham County, Va. 


Note.—Letters of Elsie Preslar, Margaret 
and R. W. Lawson, Orland York, Arlene 
Miller, Daniel Kennedy, Augusta Davis, 
Freddie Gaffney, Lillian Robbins, and 
Howard McLamb will be printed in a later 
issue. 





WILLIE WILLIS 
‘be R. QUILLEN—Conyright. 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“I saved Papa some money today by 
takin’ his watch apart an’ cleanin’ it an’ 
I had seven pieces left over.” 


“I guess my Sunday School teacher 
thinks I wasn’t polite not to pick up her 
handkerchief. But you can’t stoop over 
an’ stretch your pants tight if. you've got 
a boil.” 
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CAUSTZ¢ 





t ma, 
BALSAM 


Made in U.S.A. 
Look for this Trade Mark 


Accept no other. Experience has 

Proven its efficiency in veterinary 

and human ailments asaliniment, 

counter-irritant or blister. 

Penetrating, soothing and healing. 
All druggists or direct. 


LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 years 
Sole Proprietors and Distributors 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Beautify Your Home 
with 


Beautiful Porch 


FURNITURE 


Our strong built porch suits made of maple and poplar, 
painted ivory or orange with a trimmed border of green 
around panels; also oak stained and varnished; put to- 
gether with bolts and screws. We make them by the 
thousands and sell them at a price any Farmer can 
afford. After you look them over we will gladly take 
them back if you are not perfectly satisfied and refund 
you every cent of your money Let us send you our cuts 
showing the beautiful color combination, which finish 
can be gotten only with Lacquer sprayed on with a 
power spray. 

Make money taking orders for us when your neigh- 
bors see your suite. They sell on sight. 


HERMAN & SIPE, Conover, N. C. 
ROSS METAL SILO 


Lifetime Satisfaction 


ADE 7 per-content Rossmetal gal- 
wonlaed. 1 ° pec or swelling. 
Can be increased in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No freeze troubles. 
a Send for remarkable book- 
let—‘‘What Users Say.”’ 
Easy terms—buy now, 
pay later. 
Check below items in 
which you are intere.ted 
and we will send illus- 
trated folders. 
Agents wanted in territory 
where we are not repre- 
sented. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 
467 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 
Makers of 
Silos Cutters Cribs 9 
Brooder Houses(1) Hog Houses{) Mills) 


STAG =: PAINT 


ONE gallon makes TWO 


Saves one-third the 
cost of your paint. 

Won't peel or crack. 
Pure linseed oil paint. 
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semi 
paste 









Made by 
HIRSHBERG 
PAINT CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 














QUILT PIECES 


ALL SIZES, ALL KINDS—fancies and solids, 2 Ibs. 
(15 yds.) 69c or 4 lbs. (30 yds.) $1.38. Free Sewing 
Package with 8 Ibs. (60 yds.) $2.76. Order as many as 
you want. Pay postman amount plus postage when receiv- 
ed. RELIABLE SALES CO., Box 147, Princeton, Ky. 








Monument ios 


One te a Community — Any Inscription 

AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 

839 Alanis Natl Bank. Atlanta, Ga. 
Dept. 10, 










We 600 Lote 


30 Days FREE Trial 

1928 bicycles direct from factory on ap- 
roval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
res, sundmés at Factory Prices. Write 





‘SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS 


Reported by Progressive County 
Agents 
[ ARLINGTON.—During th 


e month 





the Boys’ Club enrollment has been 
practically completed with a membership 
of about 300. This is by far the largest 
number ever enrolled inthe 
county. More interest has 
been shown in club work this 
spring than ever before.— 
J. M. Napier. 
Sumter. — The spring 
shipment of demonstration- 
fed hogs has been finished, 


five cars this month making a total of 12 
since the first of February. Many new 
farmers have made plans for feeding 
hogs this fall. I believe our fall ship- 
ments will be at least twice the spring 
tonnage.—J. M. Eleazer. 

Dorchester.—The oat crop was dam- 
aged considers ibly by the cold during the 
winter, but is looking better now. Oats 
treated are not showing any signs of 
smut, but where they are not treated 
smut is very noticeable. Some fields will 
be ruined by it.—T. M. Cathcart. 


Greenville —The bull campaign cer- 


tainly did arouse interest. There is so 
much interest in better cattle and in 
dairying over the county that it is hard 


to keep from devoting a great deal of 
time to it. Two more good registered 


bulls were placed this month—W. R. 
Gray. 

Laurens. — Twenty-seven farmers 
have joined the 5-Acre Cotton Contest. 
Last year there were only eleven. One 
farmer has entered the 100-bushel corn 
club. These contest demonstrations are 


being watched with much interest.—C. B. 
Cannon. 

Spartanburg.—So far we have en- 
rolled about 26 members in the calf club 
for this year. Several others will be en- 
rolled. The regular monthly meeting was 
well attended. Work for the year was 
outlined and officers elected.—Ernest 
Carnes. 

Georgetown.— More farmers. are 
planting truck crops on a small scale 
this year. Since this -is done largely as a 
method of diversifying, it will doubtless 
prove more generally profitable—M. M. 
McCord. 


' NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
ey “NEWS | 
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for cotton all over the 

South were reviewed by U. B. Bla- 
lock, general manager of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association, in 
a recent announce- 


pros? ECTS 


ment. In only three 
states (Arizona, 
Tennessee and Ok- 
lahoma) does he find 
conditions normal. 
One oil mill in 
Louisiana has_ ship- 
ped 70 carloads of 





seed to Texas for 
replanting. Good 
been scarce in North Carolina. 


seed have 
Farmers are said to be from two to four 


weeks late with their crops. Mr. Bla- 
lock does not expect the large increase in 
cotton acreage that was predicted by early 
reports. 

II 


“Strawberry Festival” a Success.— 
Despite bad weather, the largest crowd 
ever to attend the “Annual Strawberry 
Festival” in Chadbourn gathered on the 
opening day, Wednesday, M: iy 9. Special 
speaking, entertainment, and a number of 
excellent exhibits featured the occasion. 
The strawberry festival has now become 
established as one of the leading farm 
events in southeastern North Carolina. 


Macon Creamery Buys More But- 
terfat—The Nantahala Creamery, lo- 


cated at Franklin in Macon County, paid 
$4,462.01 to farmers for sour cream in 
April. This shows an increased con- 


sumption of about 44 per cent over April 





today for catalog and marvelous offers. 
CHICAGO 


MEAD Cycle Co. Dept. A-79, 





last year. The average price for the fat 





Assurance 


Was abou 


t 44 cents a pound. 


market for their cream is 
any farmers of the sec- 
COWS. 
IV 


Big New Poultry Plant at Salisbury. 
—The new Salisbury Poultry Plant will 
be opened with appropriate ceremony on 
the evening of May 29 when the Salis- 
bury Rotary Club will be hosts to poul- 
trymen and farmers at a chicken barbe- 
cue. To this meeting county agents of 
the 10 adjoining counties, four or five 
of the leading poultrymen in each county 
and some 50 of the best poultrymen of 
Rowan County have been invited. Coun- 
ty Agent W. G. Yeager says this plant is 
the first of its kind to be constructed in 
North Carolina and will have a capacity 
of 3,500 fowls daily. Mr. Yeager states 
that this plant is a new step in providing 
a market for poultrymen and is second in 
importance only to the codperative carlot 
shipments which the county agents of 
State College are now promoting so suc- 
cessfully. 

Vv 


Growers’ Exchange; Timely Bulle- 
tins.— A growers’ exchange just or- 
ganized in Morehead City has sold sev- 
eral hundred crates of cabbage and con- 








AN INTRODUCTION 
This is a photograph of Miss Mary Alice 
Hutchinson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Roy 
Hutchinson, Charlotte, N. C., whose picture 
appears on our cover page this week. With 
her are her two fox terriers, Trixie and Buster, 


siderable May peas and will also handle 
early Irish potatoes. So far, the work of 
the exchange has been done by J. L. 
Crump, as manager. C. H. Bran- 
non, entomologist of the State Exten- 
sion Service, has a number of bulletins 
on the control of clothes moths, ants, bed 
bugs, fleas, house flies and other insects, 
and will be glad to send copies to inter- 
ested persons on request. His address is 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

Agricultural Limestones ot 
Marls of North Carolina, by Dr. J. 
Stuckey, is the title of a new and eB 
informational circular issued by the de- 
partment of agronomy of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station. 





| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 





i enna was a substantial increase in 
the production of creamery butter, 
evaporated and condensed milk and cheese 
during 1927 as compared with 1926 ac- 
cording to reports 
received by the State 
Department of Ag- 
riculture and the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture. Approxi- 
mately 5,900,000 
pounds of butter 
was made during the 
increase of 20 per cent over 
1926. This is the largest amount of 
creamery butter ever made in the state. 
There was little change in the production 
of ice cream, as nearly 3,000,000 gallons 
were reported for each year, but 4,245,000 
pounds of evaporated and condensed milk 
was made, a considerable increase over 
1926. The production of cheese amounted 
to 87,000 pounds compared with 80,000 
pounds for 1926. Cheese production had 
been declining each year, so the increase 





year, an 








The Progressive Fariner 


Farm Doings in Carolinas-Virginia 


shown is most encouraging to those in- 
terested in this industry. 
il 
Heavy Abandonment of Wheat Crop. 
—The largest wheat abandonment on 


record and the second lowest condition 
were the outstanding features of the May 
report of the Virginia Crop Reporting 
Service. The wheat crop suffered such 
severe injury from freezing and thawing 
during the winter, that many fields have 
been plowed up and will be planted to 
other crops. The heaviest abandonment 
was in Southwest Virginia where nearly 
40 per cent of the acreage will not be 
harvested. Average abandonment for the 
state is reported to be 12 per cent, leaving 
629,000 acres for harvest this year com- 
pared with 687,000 last year. Unless 
weather is favorable for the remainder 
of the season, the 1928 crop will be 
among the smallest produced since records 
started in 1869. The May 1 condition of 
69 per cent of normal indicated a produc- 
tion of only 6,944,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 8,381,000 bushels last year 
and 9,650,000 bushels the average for the 
past five years. 
Ill 


Peach Crop Smaller Than Usual.— 
The condition of peaches is reported to 
be 37 per cent of normal which is the 
same as reported last year but consider- 
ably below the 10-year average. All or- 
chards except those in the best locations 
suffered heavy damage from the freezes 
the middle of April. The commercial 
crop has been reduced but will be fully 
as large as last year, when nearly 400 
cars were shipped. Most orchards in the 
Crozet section of Albemarle County, 
which is the principal producing district, 
have good crops, and there are also many 
fine crops in the Amherst and Rocking- 
ham sections. 

IV 


Tobacco Warehouses Sell 143,000,000 
Pounds.—The total sales of producers’ 
tobacco by Virginia warehouses during 
the season 1927-28 amounted to 143,000,- 
000 pounds according to reports to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Last year 


total producers sales were 145,300,000 
pounds. Sales by types for this season 
and last were as follows: flue-cured 


108,000,000 for 1927-28 and 90,323,000 for 
1926-27: Burley 3,051,000 and 4,089,000: 
fire-cured 26,472,000 and 43,761,000; and 
sun-cured 5,459,000 and 7,133,000. 

- Vv 


Tenth Annual Short Course, July 
23-28.— The tenth annual state-wide 
boys’ and girls’ short course will be held 
at Blacksburg, July 23-28. Plans are 
being made for an even better course 
than was held last year, as this year is 
the tenth anniversary of the state short 
courses. Members of the 4-H _ clubs 
through Virginia are planning ways and 
means to attend. This meeting is now 
considered the most interesting and help- 
ful gathering of farm boys and girls in 
the state. 

VI 


Prizes for Best Kept Record Books. 
—Any farmer in Virginia is eligible to 
receive one of the prizes offered by the 
State Bankers’ Association for the best 
kept farm account book. Complete ac- 
counts for the year must be submitted 
to the Extension a, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, before March 1, 1929, in order 
to compete for the following prizes: first, 
$50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10. 





' SOUTH CAROLINA POULTRY | 
| BULLETINS | 





of the Clemson Col- 

lege Extension Service on Poultry 
Production, by C.-L. Morgan, and Bul- 
letin 88, on Poultry Houses and Equip- 
ment, by L. G. Neel, furnish full details 
for South Carolina conditions. These may 
be had free from county farm agents oF 
the Division of Publications, Clemson 
College, S. C. 


ULLETIN 87, 


HE amount of milk produced for 
each cow in the United States in 
1916 was 3,700 pounds; in 1921 it was 
4,000; and in 1926 it was 4,700 pounds. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 
By REV. J. W. nui aien nace 


Parenthood 
UDGE Henry C. Niles of York, Pa., 
had before him five girls and two boys 
charged with stealing. He sentenced them, 
“to go to their pastors, confess their sins, 
and attend Sunday 
school regularly for 
a three-year proba- 
tion period.” 


Children go crook- 
ed who are not 
taught to go straight 
early enough. “Get 
them early,” is the 
motto of the man 

J. W. HOLLAND who transplants 

trees. Childhood is 

the destiny-determining time in a human 
being. 

This judge felt that there is something 
in the word of God, properly taught, that 
will help a boy and girl to make a moral 
success of their lives. 


Another judge recently said that he 
had had but few juvenile criminals com- 
ing to his court who had been constant 
attendants at Sunday school and church. 


It is time that we are waking up in 
America. The lawlessness that crops out 
in our children is largely the result of 
the weakening moral convictions in the 
American home. 


Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
said, “Reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 


Take the children to the church. Sun- 
day loafers put a bad example in the 
pathway of their children. A vicious 
parent may become valuable to a child as 
a horrible example of what not to be, but 
the indifferent parent is playing with fire 
and is witless to see it. 

Not all Sunday school boys and girls 
turn out well. Night-shade and clover 
drink in the same soil foods, and absorb 
the same sunshine. One makes poison and 
the other honey. People are like that, 
and yet careful training and teaching, es- 
pecially the teaching of a good example 
by parents, will almost guarantee the right 
development of the normal child. 

Parenthood is the most serious busi- 
ness on the planet. To merely propagate 
the species is no more than geese and 
snakes can do. True parenthood is a 
divine thing. 

I do not know how well Judge Niles’ 
experience may turn out. Doubtless the 
parents will receive a hard but much 
needed shock as to their responsibilities. 
Let us hope it is not too late, and that 
the thousands of other parents, who are 
“at ease in parenthood” may take notice 
and mend their ways also. 





AUNT HET 


J 7 \V___Copyright, 1928, by 
By R. QUILLEN—Sepmright, 1928, by, | 
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“Faith healin’ is all right for them that 
likes it, but I don't want no Smart-Aleck 
doctor tellin’ me I ain't hurtin’ as bad as 
I think I am.’ : 


“I don’t go much by what folks say 
@bout a man. I judge him by the look 
on his wife’s face.” 
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Door locks are another example of 
Fisher leadership and quality. Fisher 
door locks are built of the finest 
material obtainable and have at- 
tained that state of perfection where 
trouble with a lock has become 
almost unheard of. The safety lock 
used is a Fisher development which 
works on the same principle as 
the door lock of a house; in other 
words, tripping of the inside lever 
on the door securely locks the 
car so that it cannot be entered in 
any way without the use of a key. 


Body by FISHER 


Fisher initiated period hardware for use in motor car bodies. 
It went farther than that, and gathered into one organization 
a complete staff of engineers, designers, artists and modelers, 
prepared to carry out in every detail the modern demand for 
artistic harmony of design in all body hardware, internal 
fittings and similar appointments. This great organization ot 
artist craftsmen is known as the Ternstedt Manufacturing 
Company, a unit of Fisher and the largest manufacturer of 
body hardware in the world. In this 
great hardware plant, Fisher obtains 
individualized fittings and appoint- 
ments, radiator ornaments, door han- 
dles, trim hardware, robe rails, foot 
rests—all synchronized with the design 
motif of each individual car creation. 






























MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 


tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
Over 150 different daily mecessi- 
No selling experience required— 
we show you how. 
SEND COUPON TODAYI 

Saeeeeqgaeagcg eas ws 


y W.T.RAWLEIGH CO 


a Memphis, Tenn. § 
4 Please tell me how I can make more money & 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











It is easier, now, to kill insects 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 


der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry BEE BRAND 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- Powder Liquid 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 10c @25e¢ 50c875¢ 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. If 50c $1.00 $1.25 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ 


pricesnamed, McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand ,_ 
INSECT POWDER 


OR LIQUID ®eE. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















May and dune Prices on Hi-Grade Baby Chicks 


from purebred free range flocks 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 
25 50 100 500 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. . $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
sarred and White Rocks 3.50 6.50 12. 57.50 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds... : 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.59 
White W a pentose ws Fe wan . 400 7.50 14.00 67.50 
Heavy Mixed oT , 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
All breeds mixed 2.75 5.00 9.00 40.00 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 100, Troutville, Va. 











ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
At a Reduced Price 4 


> Leghorns, Tancred and Tom Barron 330 strain, > 
heavy breeds 290 strain, free range. We ship every 
week, no order is held up. Price begins — 


srcrre 





8. C. White Tancred, 
and Buff Leghorns, 
Rocks and Reds 
> White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, Non- 2 
PUNOE: Adacndped Ver esks4 00 taab sieeseates 12.00 
» Mixed chicks, bred to lay ..............+. 7.00 @ 
All orders for less than one hundred add le per ¢ 
chick, Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. 
§ Send check with your order. ? 
. WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES Q 
Stuarts Draft, Va. ¢ 


Tom Barron, Brown 
Non-Setters.......... $ 8.00 
10.00 
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Baby Chicks 
Shipped c.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you > 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert j 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Kee oo old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














BANNER CHICKS 


SPECIAL CLOSING PRICES for the first three weeks 
in June. Banner Quality at a low price. Get some and 


compare them with any you have ever gotten Next 

time you will know where to send your orders. 

tarred Rocks, White 50 100 300 500 
Rocks and Reds .......... $5.50 $10.00 $28.50 * 9.00 

Beet OF DINGIONE 2. 0s cc ccene 6.00 11.00 

White Leghorns. .+ 5.00 9.00 





Broilers, purebred breeds astd. 5.00 9.00 m 42.50 

100°) guaranteed delivery. Order from this ad oan get 
ready for the high priced eggs next winte 

McGaheysville Hatchery, Box ‘‘P,”’ McGaheysville, Va. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 




















Pinehurst Berkshires 


UR aim is hogs that dress 

right; a prolific strain that 
raises big pigs; a hog that eats 
anything and turns it into pork. 

AREFUL records show we 

are in a position to help 
others realize this ideal. 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeder of Berkshire Hogs and 
Ayrshire Cattle. 


RED POLL CATTLE “Witk Breep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
LO., Route {, Advance. North Carolina. 














THE MEAT AND 





CHICKS of Quality 


Cash or C. O. 


White Weuince $8 30 $65 50 $120 00 sors 50 slioo 00 


Rocks or Reds ...... 3.00 50 10.60 47.50 90.00 
White Leghorns ..... 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Heavy Mized ........ 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Light Mixed - 2.25 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 


From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Fiocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. .$ Ry 4 
ee Ee eae 
ee 8 aaa 12:00 


Broilers or Mixed Chi 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............-5005 12.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
afe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Riehfield, Pa. Box 5! 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. From Free Range Stock. 
100 500 1,000 





Ss. ¢ $ 8.00 $37.00 $70.00 
Barred 10.00 47.00 90.00 
$.¢ 10.00 47.00 90.00 
Ss, I 11.00 52.00 ..... 
Heavy 8.00 37.00 70.00 
Light 6.50 30.00 58.00 





The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS 2s" 


SEND ONLY $1.06, pay postman the balance. ae 
live delivery guaranteed, Fine purebred thrifty chicks. 
immediate shipment Per hundred 








Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns $ 9.95 
Cheaper in Hxeee lots 

Barred Rocks SR eee 10.00 

Rhode Island Reds Scaiiia en ae 16.00 

ETT Or cere 14.00 

Large breed broilers ota a eat aiaon ta 9.00 

Pmeis DOIGOR BYOLS ©... 2... cvcesccsses 6.00 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


40 % Price Reduction 


May and June 


BABY CHICKS FROM OUR OWN FLOCKS 
N. C. State Inspected and Blood Tested 
Tom Barron English White Leghorns 
Beckwith-Tompkins 8S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
Thompson Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


BECKWITH-McAULAY, Acme, N. C. 
SSRIS. EE 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
Prices effective May 20th 50 100 1000 
Ferris strain W. Leghorns.$4.50 $8.00 $ 70 
Brown Leghorns .......... 4.5 8.00 70 
Basom’s Barred Rocks. £ 10.00 90 
Single Comb R. I. Reds.. 5.50 10.00 90 
vires eer rit 11.00 ae 
Bes 8 Ree 7.00 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD. PA. 


RIVERSID CHICKS and 


PULLETS 
from blood-tested, accredited jer EAnge flocks. Catalog 
and pouty book free. CUT PRICES. Chicks going fast. 
Riv “oe HATCHERY, AND POULTRY FARM 
R. F. ni No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


CHICKS —S. C. Ruff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 
horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
$9, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE, LEGHORN.. NOW HALF PRICE 
HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion, George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



































|, vo Nae cataenarenatanctaeen arene emer ate SE aoe a a ae i ES 
° Rest grade Reading 
Extra Quali ty Glasses, with very 
és powerful lenses of 
Reading Glasses << a 
Strong, polished, 
J nickel plated rims. 
Make it easy to read the smallest Black waa handles 
type and are very desirable when Very finely made 
looking at pictures. They add great- and beautifully fin- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, ished throughout. 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. we 
AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful, 
rei adily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 
cry leaves, 
FREE! FREE! 
The Desding Glass will be mailed FREE or CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 to pay for a four- years 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, If you are not 
satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when | 
the subscription expires. : | 
SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
. . 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
{ ed 

































The Progressive Farmer 


The“Sweetest” Pay Day of All 


Bees a Profitable Sideline If Rightly Handled 
By R. R. REPPERT 


CAREFUL analysis has convinced 
me that beekeeping, as a_ sideline, 
proper hands be made just as 
other sideline on the 
farm, or even as 
much so, time con- 
sidered, as the real 
business of farming 
itself. 

In considering bee- 
keeping as a_ side- 
line, it must be fully 
understood that it is 
not for every per- 


diay 


can in 


profitable as any 


R. R. REPPERT son, nor for all 
conditions, nor for 


every locality. One must consider first 


of all, his own inclinations. By this is 
meant not merely whether stings are 
painful to him; they are unwelcome 


generally to all, but aversion to them 
may be overcome, if the expression may 
be excused, by practice in being stung. 
One gets used to it. Beyond this, and 
more important, he must have a certain 
love of nature, a goodly amount of 
persistence, and be able to give some 
little attention to detail. Above all, 
he must be one that keeps his general 
farming operations up-to-date; the man 
who is always one or two days behind in 
his work can hardly expect to succeed, 
for in certain emergencies, as for in- 
stance when a swarm emerges, all other 
farming operations must be dropped and 
the bees given immediate attention. 


Another thing to receive serious con- 
sideration is location. Beekeeping in a 
prairie country is apt to be hazardous, 
because bees should have access to nectar 
producing flowers, especially in very early 
spring when they are building up their 
colony strength, as well as later in the 
summer when they must store a surplus 
for the owner if they are to be profitable. 
Lack of spring nectar is responsible for 
the death of many colonies at this time, 
and is generally prevalent in a prairie 
country. Hence one must consider if 
such early spring flow may be obtained, 
as is usually the case where wooded 
streams are nearby, as well as the cer- 
tainty of a surplus crop from such sources 
as horsemint or other wild flowers, cot- 
ton, sweet clover, or the like. 


The farmer considering beekeeping as a 
sideline will have to take into account if 
cotton poisoning is regularly done. in his 
section. This has become a serious matter 
with beekeepers, entire yards in some in- 
stances have been destroyed by poisoned 
nectar, and where the situation 
beekeeping will quite likely prove un- 
profitable. Still another consideration is 
the danger of disease. If foul brood is 
known to affect other bees in the neigh- 
borhood, grief if almost sure to follow 
entry into the bee business. 


exists 


These are the more important qualifi- 
cations and dangers to be considered—no 
greater obstacles perhaps in this line than 
those to be encountered in taking up any 
other sideline, such for instance as poul- 
try raising. 


What It Will Cost to Start 


TOW for a consideration of the pos- 

sible profits to be derived: and in 
this we have tried to be conservative and 
regard only averages. 


B 


it be understood 
do not advise any kind of bee- 
keeping other than under strictly modern 
conditions as a profitable sideline. Also, 
we believe that if one is at all qualified 
for such work, he should plan finally at 
least, to operate with about 10 colonies; 
he may later wish to increase to 20 or 
more. Until he has learned some of the 
more important details, of course, it will 
be best to work with only one or two. 


In the first place, let 
that we 





The bees, in an entirely modern hive 
and with sheets of foundation, will cost 
$12.50, ten colonies representing thus an 
outlay of $125. Operating on this scale, 
it will be economy to purchase an extrac- 
tor, costing an additional $35; altogether 
making an investment of $160. 

Costs of operation may be itemized as 
follows :— 


Depreciation on extractor, 10 per cent..$ 3.50 
ails: on hive equipment, 20 per 

POT eT ORT EO rere 4.00 

vee ‘10 full days per year at $4........ 4.00 

Total operating cost per year ........ $68 50 


Profit We May Expect 


HE income will depend to a great 

extent on the season, granted that the 
location is favorable as suggested previ- 
ously. Management, as will be found 
by experience, will also have a great deal 
to do with production. We believe, how- 
ever—and have some experience ourselves 
to back us up in the belief—that a year- 
ly average of 100 pounds of extracted 
honey should be expected from each col- 
ony, or a total from 10 colonies of a thou- 
sand pounds. Some of this will be con- 
sumed at home, but the greater part will 
be sold. Prices will vary, but may fairly 
be placed at 14 cents after the cost of the 
container is subtracted. It is usually the 
fault of poor salesmanship if a less price 
is obtained; under some circumstances, 
one may obtain considerably better prices 
At this average, however, the total inceme 








PAY DAY PETE 


GGS-actly,” said 
Pay Day Pete, 
when we told him 
next week’s pay day 









article would be 
about peas, cow- 
peas, peas of all 
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will be $140. This leaves a net profit 
from 10 colonies, after all costs of oper- 
ation including labor at $4 per day are 
paid, of $71.50. It is not likely that many 
other sidelines may result so profitably. 
It may be well now to analyze 
closely the different items of expense. 
Depreciation on hive equipment is placed 
at the high rate of 20 per cent. Much of 
this is on combs, which unless one has 
experience are very apt to be destroy ed 
in storage by moths. When one learns 
how to avoid this loss, this cost item will 
be materially reduced. The hives them- 
selves, if kept painted will last for years. 
An objection will doubtless be made, as 
often is by farmers themselves, that $4 
er day for labor is too high, some refus 
ing to place any value at all on their !a- 
bor. We insist, however, that labor is of 
value to the extent of $4 per day at least. 
Ten full days per year should suffice f 
the 10 colonies, much of this being ac- 
complished in winter or on rainy days. 


more 








It is hoped that this article will be th 
means of some farmer, now in doubt, de- 
ciding if he may profitably undertake 
beekeeping as a sideline. We have tried 
to show that given a favorable location, 
natural ability and inclination on the part 
of the operator and good modern equip- 
ment, this enterprise should prove profit- 
able. 
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THE STIRRERS STOPPED HER 
“It says in the parer that a woman swallow- 
ed four teaspoons.” 
“What was the result?” 
“Now she can’t even stir.” 


ACCOMMODATING 


Traffic Officer (reproachfully)“Young lady, 
do you know anything about the traffic laws 
of this city?’’ 

Fair Motorist—‘“‘Yes, a little. 


you?” 


May I help 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS 


Farmer’s Wife (after exhibiting an incu- 
bator to a young woman boarder)—‘This is 
the very best there is.” 

Young Woman Boarder—‘‘Quite interesting, 
but whereabouts in it does the hen sit?” 


“ALL DONE” 


“George, do you know what that A. D. 
stands for?’”? asked Mr. Jones, pointing to a 
corner stone of the building bearing the date 
“A. D. 1924.” 

“Suttinly, boss, suttingly,’’ responded the 
chauffeur. ‘“‘Why, dat dere A. D. stands for 
‘All Done.’ ” 


MARKED UP 


The prize for the saddest event of the 
month goes to the motorist who lost him- 
self one dark night. He saw a sign on a 
post. With difficulty he climbed it and 
struck a match and read: “Wet paint.” 


VAGUE 


“I beg your pardon, sir,’”’ said the bank 
teller, “but what is your name?” 

“My name!” ejaculated the customer. ‘‘Can’t 
you see my signature on the deposit slip?” 
“Yes, sir, that’s what aroused my curios- 
ity.’—Journal of Education. 


TOUGH LUCK! 


Two little boys were naughty and the teach- 
er kept them after school, making them write 
their names 500 times as an added punish- 
ment. 

On hearing this, one little boy burst into 
tears. 

The teacher asked what was the matter. 

“°Tain’t fair,’”’ he cried, “his name is Lee 
and mine is Schnickelfritzer.”’ 


HE REASONED IT OUT 

Willie—“Daddy, are flies flies because they 
fly?” 

Father—“I suppose so.” 

Willie—“‘Are fleas fleas because they flee?” 
Father—“Sure; what of it?” 
Willie—“I told teacher bees 
cause they be.” 


are bees be- 


TIT FOR TAT 

A husband found some holes in his socks 
and said, ee dear, why haven’t you mend- 
ed these?” 

“Hubby, darling, did you buy me that coat 
you promised?” 

“N-no.” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I don’t 
give a darn.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


} 
| 
| By J. P. ALLE Y—Covyright, 1928, by | 
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Bell Syndicate, Inc, 
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ISE THOWED “WAY HEAP | 
oO’ MONEY IN MAH TIME, 
EN ‘PEAH LAK I MuS’ ER- 
THOWED IT JES’ EZ FUH 


=2 1 counp!! 























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap o’ folks, dey sins mought fi’ 


- "em out ef dey could evuh ketch ’em in!! 
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If you smoke 
for pleasure 











© 1928, R. J 


J. Reynolds Tobasee 
Company, Winstan-Salem, N. C. 


—here it is—taste, rich 
fragrance and mellow 
mildness. Camel is the 
cigarette that intro- 
duced the world to 
“smoking for pleasure.’ 


Camels 


“I'd walk a mile for a Camel” 





































CREAM 
SEPARATORS 











Imagine a highest grade, first 
quality separator for as little 
as $35! That is what the revo- 
lutionary new Sharples manu- 
facturing method now makes 
possible! 

In this short message, Mr. P. M. 
Sharples is briefly announcing an- 
other great Sharples achievement. 
No more need anyone go without a 
Separator or put up with an old, 
% ose quem icient one. No more need 4 

armer pay exorbitant prices for 
P.M. Sharples +! fancy machines. For now 
through a manufacturing method perfected after 46 years 
of constant effort, Sharples can offer the famous, genuine 
tubular model (no disks) for as little as $35. Full de- 
tails, including trial offer, etc., will be sent at once 
without obligation, to any farmer on request. 

RPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

Dept. E-125." Sharples Building, Chicago, il. 





When writing advertisers just say I 
saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$1 o Worth of Records FREE 


Sateen me bal nt 
AGENUENE eBavis [8 PHO! 
iy 4 


Send No Meney 
fa Oa = limited 
number of machines shippet 
Bruce net aotaly This a 
. opportunity 


onus, Tnowognars Co. 
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Our Agents 1 
Promise Nothing 


for 
Future Delivery 





























In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
The public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 



































Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest agents. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 
to be sent or given later, the fact 
should be reported to us. 
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armers Exchange ft 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 














The astware Farmer also. 


have no reduced rates. 


This is the engage VIRG INIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, *ov- 
but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
uitial, number or amount counts as a word. 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 
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Farmers’ Exchange— 











Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











__FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


fine locatic ion; terms. 





din ta sano Wc ak ian ION 





Porto Rico Potato Hae inspected, 
$2.60; expressed: 1,0 $2 

postpaid: 100, 25¢e; 2 50, 50c; 
Cabbage same price. Walter 














Genuine Purple and Yellow 
plants: $1.65, 1,000; 5,000, $1. 
Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch: 
plants, Greater Baltimore, New 


paid: 100, 50c; 500, $1. Express 
Roots moss packed. 
Georgia. 


Sims Potato Plant 





Danis 




















1,000, 
Lenox, Ga. 


Plants.—Early Wakefield, Golden 
Ballhead and Premium 
bage; Baltimore, early large red heavy 
White Bermuda Onion: 500, 75c; 
$5. Assorted as wanted Large, 
carefully crated; prompt shipment. 
rival guaranteed. A. E. Reinhardt, 





Fine Plants Now. —Selected, 


rieties labeled separate. Cabbage: 
and Charleston Wakefield ahh Pocky 
more, New Stone and Earliana. i 
and Sermucda. Above named_ plants, 
100, 35c¢; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.5 
Cabbage: 10,000, $7. Sweet pn 
50, 30c; 100, 5 
Express, $2 thousand. 


mento and Hot, postpaid: 
) 




















POTATOES 


Progressive Farmer 





State inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 thou- 
sand; ten thousand lots and over at $2 per 1, 000. Ship- 
ment made immediately. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Con- 
cord, N. C. 

Genuine red skin Porto Rico  otato, jplant s, full de- 
veloped and guaranteed full count. 2 1,000; 5,000 
$1.75. Special price to dealers. W fi Plant Farm, 
Tbaxley, Ga. 











GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.75. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





Porto Rican Potato plants, state inspected: 500, 
1,000 for $2.25; postpaid. 5,000 and up, $1.75; 
s collect. Prompt shipment. Sumner Plant Co., 
Omege, Ga. 





Rn grown Mixed Peas, 
V. 








MISCELLAN A 7 


— — kled Vv elvet 

















teorge Bowman. Concordia, 











POULTRY AND EG&S 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Red Bliss Potato plants; 
raised from the vine; ready April 25. $2 per 1,000, 
by express; $2.25 postpaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 
514 E. Hargett, Raleigh, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


r reduced prices on baby 








Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1.75 
per 1,000; five thousand up, $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
plants, Redfield Beauty and Baltimore: $1.25 per 1,000, 
Cash witl he order | _f.0.b. L. E _Wever, Baxley, Ga. 








GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, 
NORTON YAM POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from hand selected seed, at $2.00 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.60. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. References: Any bank or 

banker. 
J} A. JOUNSON, JR. 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Ricans, 
Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per per 1,600. Tomato 
plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction 
guaranteed. 




















Frostproof ‘Gin and steak, Stone 


5.000 or more, 
Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, 
and Hot Peppers: prepaid: 5, 

25; 1,000, $4; ps Moo 





Plants from best seed; 


rington, Thomasville, 





Ball Cauliflower 
plants, New York and Black Biauty, 
peppers. Potatoes: Porte Rico, E 


, Tomato and Collard plants. 





Porto Rican ‘Potato plants: $i. 50, 
ment 


aaa ig ot PORTO RICO POTATO 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Listen; 
pay little more and get the 
stitute and guarantee to peri you. 
Onions, all varieties, prepaid: 
1,000. Tomatoes: June Pink, 
Special, Marglobe Wilt Resisting, 
and Greater Baltimore; prepaid: 
250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
$1.50 per 1,000. 


50; 500, $2.2 





plants same 


weet, Big Stem Jersey and 


8 

500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 
more, $1.50 per 1,000. All Pe 
inspected and free of disease. 
der and be convinced. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Georgia. 


$1. 








1,000, $1.75; 5,000 or 








1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 


POTATOES 





WAKEFIELD F ROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS 


over 5,000 at $1.00. 


First class plants, full count, 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, 
ma City, Fla 





Catawba, 


Potato plants: $2, 1,000; postpaid. — 
( 


Claremont, N. 


Potato oe sys $2, 1,000; postpaid. 
7 





HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 








Porto Rican, certified, $2 
Cloverdale Farm, Williamston, 





Pure ‘ 





wrto Rico Potato plants 
up, $1.25. . Cameron, Alma, 





Government inspected Porto Rican Poti ato, pla nts, 
per 1,000 M. N. Ridley, Graham ia. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.5¢ 
25 per 1,000. John Walker, 








= nh S 











Porto Rico Potato Banta $1.5 
$1 25, 1.000 J. B. Walker, 





$1 





Norton Yam Potato plants, 


paid. M, W. Sutton, Seven Springs, 


~ Certified Porto Rican “Potato plants: 
$2.15 postpaid, John B. Pope, Fi 








Ruby King. “Pepper a: 
Vv 





Frostenaal Cabbage, 





Southern Queen, Porto Rico Potato plants, 
postpaid. J. Fr. Somers, i 


1,0 000, 


“Norton Yam and Porto Rico 
nes & Son, Ri 


1,000, delivered. 





M. Carter, Rockingham, — G 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 per 1 ‘000: 


$1.75. 


Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Potato plants, ¢ 
anteed not mixed, $2 thousand. ~ we 


Alma, Ga. 

















Certified Porto Rico Potato 
10,000 up, $1.50; cash with order. 


Ocilla, Ga 


Genuine Porto Rico plants, 


1,000; over 5,000, $1.50; f.o.b. 


Baxley, Ga. 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 

disease, $2 

Conover, N 





per thousand, post oe 
©. 





timore Tomato pend, 5 





Frostproof Cabbage 


PORTO RICO POTATO 
Inspected and certified: $1.75, 
Immediate shipment. Fine large 

isfy Cabbage plants: 


STAR PLANT CO 


Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, grown by me 
from selected seed; state inspected; ipment sak 
Price $2 per 1,000 delivered by parcel post. Cash 
with order. R. B. Simmons, Schultz Lake Planta- 
tion, Summerville, 8. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage 
prepaid. Cash with orders. Advise booking at once 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 
ers Plant Fgrms, Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. arly va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Potate Plants.—I “hope te begin shipping plants on 
or about May Ist. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern 
Yam, Early Triumph, Georgia ‘Buck, Haiti, Japanese 
Yam, old time Spanish: $2.50 per thousand, parcel post 
prepaid. Cash with all orders. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
NW. C 




















Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato 
plants: $1.75, 1,000, Tomato plants, leading varieties, 
postpaid: 300, 90c; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $1.75. Express 
collect $1; 5,000, $4.50. Roots protected. Pepper 
plants: $2, 1,000, All plants ready. Triangle Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Chicks C.o.d.—Purebred, heavy type, 





chicks from state tested flocks. 
and Wyandottes, 14c; 








eee ae layers; 





Shipped in Sioa boxes, 





Prepaid live delivery. 





live = li very “guaranteed. 





dark BiG Pree 











Beginning April 15th, 

wonderful strain of White Leghorn 3 

chicks hatched from our 

“Not a hatchery, we just tet from our own flocks. 
ae oi 








150 nice hens, good layers, 
Cc. 











Also one “pen nice birds at 
Cc. 





. White Leghorn hens, 





Tancred strain White 











STRAWBERRY 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. -— Everbearing 
Sirewnery plants: 100, $1; 500, $3. Klondyke: 500, 
$2, Cabbage: 1,000, $1. Potatoes: 1,000, $1.60. 
TOMATOES 





Best Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 300, $1; postpaid. 
Iiarry Murray, Newton, N. C. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








Lest varieties Tomato plants: 300, $1: 1,000, $3; 
postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Catawba, N. C. 








Leading Tomato plants: 100, 50« 300, $1.25; 500, 

$2 postpaid. ©. D, Murray, Catawba, N. C 
Leading Tomato and Pepper plants: 50c, 100; 300, 

$1.25; postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, ‘Oe 








Tifton’s Reliable Plants. —Tomato plants, stocky and 
tough, shipment at once. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, 
lYonnie Best, Marglobe, Livingston Globe Delaware 
Beauty and John Baer. Postpaid: 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. Tifton 
Potato Co., Tif ( 





DUCKS—GEESE 














Pekin ducklings from 








RSERY STOCK 





Fruits, Ornamentals. Salesmen wanted. Greensboro 
Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 








“Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen anted. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25 





25, Concord, Ga. 














Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


LAO 


SEEDS 


BEANS 














—_——o 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








‘Breeding Stock. .—Roe ks, Reds, 








Tokio Beans. $1.75 per bushel. Griffin Bros, Wood- 
ville, N. 

Wilson Soybeans for sale, Tested. H. H. Williams, 
Georgetown, Del. 





LIVESTOCK 











Soybeans; receivers and chigoers. Write City Hay 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, 








Select recleaned Early Speckled seed Velvets, $1.25 
bushel. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 














Potato Plants.—Porto Rico and 
per 1,000; 500, $1; postpaid. 
c. 


Conover, N 





Guarantee good plants and 


Certified Porto Rico Potato 
f.o.b., or $2 postpaid. Prompt 


Weaver, Ocilla, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato 
postpaid. 
Buies Creek, N. 











) plants ready . 1,000; 
$1.50, 1,000, by neg Marks Plant Farm, 
Cc. 








ae 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 
paid. $1.75 for five thousand. 
C3 


Daw, Maxton, N. 





~~ Certified Nancy Hall and Posto 2 Rico “Potato “plants, 
G. 


$2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 
Adair, Booneville, Miss. 





: Bermuda Onions $1; 


For Sale.—-Porto Rican Potato 
5,000 up, $1.75 f.o.b. Tillman. 
A. c. 


Ives, Tillman, 8. 








Cabbage and Onion plants, 








Same price on Egeplan 


Plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
y 





Copenhagen Market, 


Porto nee Potato. plants: 
Baltimore Tomato plants 8 same as Canbage, 
3 a oes 8 ; 


ant Co., Freakin Va. 





sorte Rico Potato plants, 


paid; 5,000, $7.50, not prepaid. 
Bonnie Plant Co.. Union Springs, 
$1.65 per thousand. 


bage and leading varieties of Tomato | 
thousand. Economy Plant Farm, 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 


~Tmproved | red skin Porte Rico ree “plants c.0 0.d., oF 


eash with order: $2, 
collect, $7.50. Clyde Davis, 


Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 


prices to dealers. Tomatoes rn 
change. Ship promptly, Georgia Plant Farm, 


Georgia. 





Genuine _Ni 
postpaid: $2.25, 


$1.75, 1,000. — and pumgte plants, 
dozen, 75 cents hundred. A. Lockh: 
Tenn. 


“ag Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, 
collect, 5,060 or more: 


For Sale.—Biloxi Soybeans, $2.90 bushel, Tar Heel 
Black, $3 H. B. Thompson, Washington, N. S. 


Mammoth Yellow Soys. $2 bushel; Biteria, $2.75 
bushel ; Hollybrooks, $2.25 bushel. W. 8. udiey, 
Lake landing, a. a, 





Registered Berkshire pigs, $10 c.o.d. 





registered Berkshires. 








“AN Ote Otootans, Laredos, Peas and Biloxis are sold out. 
Have few Mammoth Yellows at $2.35 bushel in small 
lots or $2.25 in lots fifty bushels or more. Early 
Speckled Velvets at $1.25 (extra~fine). Let us have 
your orders quickly as all stocks are small. Wanna- 
maker-Cleveland Seed Farms, Drawer J, St Matthews, 
S. <. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


fine registered Duroc pigs. 
s. <= 











Registered big bone 











CANE 








African Honey syrup cane seed, field selected, 100% 
pure; 4 pounds, guaranteed plant acre, $1 postpaid; 
30 pounds or more, 8c pound, not delivered. Sold 192 
crop syrup $1.40 gallon, 15 years experience syrup 
business. Prompt delivery. Diamond Hill Farm, 
Level Land, 8S. C. 





prize ——. stock. oa pigs a a" : 
= 











CORN 


, registered Essex pigs. 
Cc. 





Corn, bagged, $1.15: cash with order. Clover Hill 
Farm, Creswell, N. C. 








rerietered big bone Bl ack Essex 





For Sale.—Seed Corn; Biggs Prolific or Seven-Ear; 
fieki selected, nubbed and shelled, $2 per bushel. 
Cloverland Farm, Rt. 2, Oakboro, C. 





““Pwin Cedar Clan Ist 153779, eight tim 





Mosby’s Prolific.—Field selected; earliest long grain 
field corn: satisfaction in quality and prompt service. 
Bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, _N. C. 


PEAS 





International swine shows. 
; others gt0 up as to size. 











Mixed Pe $2.25 bushel. United Farmers, Brun- 
son, S 








Choice, sound Beebhems $2.50; Six Weeks $2.50; 
New Eras $2.25; Clays $2.25; Mixed $2. O. P. Light- 
sey, Brunson, 8. C. 








Ohio Improved Chester pigs. 
a, 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the aver 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia 


New 
prices 


age pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 
prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., 


for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other produc ts listed :— 


Last Week 











Pre-war 


Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, $0.2175 $0.2055 0.1570 $0.1346 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots....... 55.50* Dae — eats, (aera 3. 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, ‘Ib. 07% 07% |; eo er 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. — 2.05 3.55 1.51 
FLOGS; GQUCTOGE, COR. sceaisine o08 8 00.6 9.45 9.65 91 
Steers, medium, native, 12.28 9.90 fips 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dos. 634 22, 214% 
ee Se Ee | ee eee 27 IA 2314 1434 
PLR CII OS - 255. seuiosd daeonvens selene I4 41 2534 
tics No. 2 red winter, bu........ E75 1.415% BE es 

orn, No. 2 mired, bu. ....20cccc0 1.03% 86 6534 
Oats. No. 2 white, = bere AG aries ako 67 50 16 
Hay, No. i tim oth INE cs recacdnxgtoloc 18.50 20.50 17 SO 

"May 4,- ™ April re. 
New yk October cotton futures (last week), 21.18 











DO YOU KNOW THE. JERSEY? | 


(Concluded from page 6) 
has set out the characteristics of the Jer- 
sey breed under nine heads, which are 
d on their performance both in 
America and in many other countries. 


The Characteristics of the Breed 
‘a [ESE characteristics 


ited as follows :— 


Nase 


may be tabu- 


Economy of production. 
Persistency of production. 
Health and vigor. 
Adaptability. 

5. Prepotency. 

6. Type. 

7. Early maturity. 
Longevity 

Quality of product. 


1 
ae 
3 
4 


oO 


€ 


The achievements of Jerseys on the 
farm and in production contests design- 

for the purpose of selecting economi- 
cal producers, have justified the claims 
for economy of production. In a test 
conducted in Nebraska, a pound of but- 
terfat was produced by Jerseys at the 
expense of an average of 8.69 pounds of 
concentrates, as compared with a require- 
ment of 10.09 to 12.09 pounds of con- 
centrates to produce a pound of butter- 
fat among the other dairy cattle. 

Persistent milking is a quality that is 
highly desirable in dairy animals. This 
high production month after month 
through succeeding lactation periods de- 
termines to a great extent the value of a 
dairy breed. 

Adaptability to a wide range of climat- 
ic conditions is claimed by the propon- 
ents of the Jersey breed, and proof is 
offered by their unimpaired production in 
all extremes of the North American 
Continent. They are also found in large 
numbers in New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, and England. In all of these 
countries, under the great variety of con- 
ditions that must necessarily exist, Jer- 
seys appear not to be handicapped in the 
least in their production. 

The ability of the Jerseys to pass their 
desirable characters on to their offspring 
in a uniform manner is one of the other 
desirable characteristics. 

Due to the purity of blood and the se- 
lections through many generations for 
the same characters, Jersey type has be- 
come so thoroughly fixed that it is trans- 
nitted and maintained to a high degree 
of uniformity. A good Jersey cow con- 
forms almost perfectly to the ideal dairy 
type that is universally agreed upon. 

While it is not advisable to have Jer- 
seys calve at an immature age, we find 
that they are more adaptable to calving 

an early age than any of the other 
hreeds. Very often we find breeders who 
llow the policy of having their heifers 
calve before they reach the age of two 


years. Many of the official record cows 
of the breed had their first official test 


started before they reached the age of 
two years. These animals, as a rule, make 
increasingly high records year after year 
when they are subjected to additional 
official tests. 


Longevity or the ability to continue 


profit ~ production at advanced ages is 
evidenced hy the records of Jerseys 
which continue to produce at approxi- 


mately 21, 22, 23, and up to 28 years. It 
is not at all uncommon to find cows that 
show slight under their 
maximum production at the ages of 12 
to 15 years and above. 

The most outstanding production char- 
acteristic of the Jersey breed is the qual- 
ity of the product. In many markets 
Jersey milk is sold at a premium 
that from some other breeds and it is a 
common practice to have a few head 
Jerseys in commercial dairy herds to 
raise the fat content to the point that the 
milk will meet requirements 


] P . 
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over 


‘AROLINA GUERNSEY ‘SALES. 


= \LITY talks! And it surely did 
speak in no uncertain terms at the 


sixth annual consignment sale held by 
the South Carolina Guernsey breeders at 
Columbia week before last. Forty-five 
purebred Guernsevs went through the 
ring bringing the splendid average price 
of $317. This was more than $100 ahead 
of last year’s average of $209. 

South Carolina a Pioneer in Guern- 
sey Progress.— The South nigacr hag 
State Sale was the first Guernsey sale 
the country to limit the animals consign- 
ed to those that were negative to the blood 
test for contagious abortion. South 
Carolina has earned the right to be called 
the “Guernse. center of Dixie,” because 
exceeded all other. Southern 
“tates in the purchase of the best Guern 

’ bulls obtainable. For six 

e association has increased the 
offering by selecting only the 
from each herd. 

The highest priced cow of the sale was 
Ferby’s Lady of Shadyside with a record 

9,436.7 pounds of milk and 512 pound 
oi butterfat in Class GG. She was con 
signed by the Pedigreed Seed Company 
of Hartsville and was purchased by Dr 
IL. R. Fisher, Atlanta, Ga., for $750. The 


he has 


vears, too, 
quality 
f its 


“tops 


only bull in the sale, a son of Mixter 
May Royal, consigned by Emmadine 
Farms, Hopewell Junction, N. Y., went 
to Dr. Sam Orr Black of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


North Carolina Sale Averages High- 
est Yet—At the North Carolina State 
Guernsey sale held at Lexington, N. C 
the next day, the average price was $262 

the best average ever made at a North 
Carolina state sale. Four unusually well 
bred bulls remained in North Carolina as 
a result. J. L. Beall, Linwood, ran true 
to form as a “Master Farmer” hv paying 
$605 for the highest priced bull of the 
sale, Rancho Cavalier, a 
Brookmead’s White Face. 
Brant Rancho, Owensmouth, 
\ son of Mixter May Roval consigned 

Emmadine Farms, Hopewell Tunction, 
N. Y., went to R. W. Pou, Winston- 
Salem, for $500. The same price made a 
on of Florham Laddie the joint property 
of Twin Brook Farm, Mocksville, and 
Kildaire Farm, Cary. Wilson Brothers, 
Friendship, purchased a son of the great 


grandson of 
consigned by 
California. 


breeding bull, Amelia's Rose Gold of 
Ophir for $400. This last bull was con- 
signed by W. A. Verdey & Son, Or- 
angeburg, S. C. The top cow of the sale 
Neal, Salisbury, 
Klondike 


was consigned by C. L. 


rd was purchased by Farms, 





in. 
Guernsey Association Plans Prog- 
ress—The night before the sale the 


meeting of the North Carolina 
Association was held. The fol- 


nnual 
Guernsey 


lowing important steps were decided 
Cf: 
1.-All animals consigned to future state 


sales must be negative to the blood test for 
contagious abortion. 

2. The annual meeting shall be held sep- 
arate from the state sale next year. 

3. The annual picnic will be held at Kildaire 
Farm, Cary, the third Thursday in Augus 

4. Greensboro will be the place for the an- 
nual sale next year. 





5. Officers were elected as follows: Thur- 
mond Chatham, Elkin, president; A. C. Jones, 
Winston-Salem, vice president; W. T. Hall, 
Lexington, *tary and treasurer; T. D. 
Brown, S$ sales manager: S. W. Mili 
er, Mt. Ul . C. Fleming, Greensboro, and 
R. Reed Mendenhall, High Point, directors. 
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LIME 


Mascot Agricultural Limestone is uniformly fine and 
because it pays profits is sufficient reason for its use. 








Write us for literature. American Limestone Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn 
MOTORCYCLES 
Motorcycle bargains: used, rebuilt; guaranteed. Ship- 
ped on upproval Terms. Catalog free. Clymer, Den- 





NUT CRACKER 
Cracker opens Black Walnuts accurately. 
; special price to June 15th, $6; two for $10. 
irrisburg, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 














Agents t ell Tufted Ged Spreads. Apply Mrs. 
Annie Mi He Calhoun. G 
PATENTS 








{invention rcialized. Patented or unpatented 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri 











.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Cusro- 
r Registered Patent Lawyer. 582 McGill Bldg. 
vington, D. C. Honorable methods 


Patents Time counts in applying for patents Don’t 
rotecti 





isk ‘lay in ing your ideas. Send sketch or 

mo lel for instructions or write for free book. ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form 
N ir for information on how to proceed C 


ons strictly confidential. Prompt, 
vice. Clarence A. O'Brien, Re 


ent Attorney, 77 Security Bank Building (directly 





careful, ef- 
te it 








icross street from Patent Office), Washington, D. 
ROOFING 
_, Roofin: Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
if roll roofir isphalt shingles. notic nidver 
tised brands: Ru-her-oid, Flex-A-Tile ins-Man- 





ville. Write us for prices and samples. sudd-Piper 
N 


Roofing Co Durham, ee, 32 





Farmers’ Exchange 
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POLAND- CHINAS 

Soars, bred gilts and pigs, Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 
ve 

Fancy Poland Chinas. McMahon Bros., Sevierville, 
Tenn 

Spotted Poland Chi purebred Regist ered to buy 
ers, frite BE. J. F Cypress Chapel, Va. 

Bred gilts: boars, from re ed bi type 
Western stock. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


Virginia 





Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 





and first cross 














For purebred Big Boned Poland China 
pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write Bed- 
ford Stock Farm, Lynch! Vv 

ive Poland China pies, sirel by Armistice Lad, 
Texas grand cham n Have the best show and 
breeding stock. ‘Tom Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 

Bi Typ Poland China hoats 8-4 months old; 
registered, vaecinat $10.50 each. Gilts, boars by 
world grand champions. Joseph Page, Murietta, N. C, 

GUERNSEYS 

10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil 

lige _Wa auwwatosa Wis 
JERSEYS 

50 beautiful year old Jersey heifers. 165 stock 
sheep Ww. Hundley, Toy diton, Va. 

Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 


herd Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Percheron stallions and Jacks Reasonable 
buyers. Iran Bauhard Martins- 





Quality 
rms to responsible 
Inc. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 














Several cars young cattle for sale Fifty steers: car 
Jers Guernsey heifers; also springing cows: several 
youn Guernsey bulls Howerton LBros., Clarksville, 
Virginia 

Kat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police pups Lists 10c. 
Pete Slater, Pox P, Pana, Il 

For Sale Revistered White Collie puppies Brook 
wood Farms. Greenville, 8S - 

English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 


W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


Females $10; 





Pedigreed Police Puppies. males $15. 











Shipped c.o.d.  Tilmer Thompson. Elmore, Minn 

For best Dog Collars with your name and address on 
brass plate at G5c each, address W. I Snes vs, Lyhalia, 
Mis 

Female Collie uaranteed German Police; registered; 


Mnelish Shepherd, 
Kineaid, Kans. 


Collie puppies Clover Leaf Farm, 

T want young ub Bears, Fox Terrier, Rat Terrier, 
oston Terri Aireclales “skimos, Collies, German 
Police; pupp ies only Robert Hackney, Durham ys. © 








Airedales Very promising 2 months o 

















bred from and winning stock; males 
males $10 and papers to register. Fowler’s 
Kennels Ga. 
BEES—BEE “SUPPLIES 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the marke Send 
for catalogue The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss 
CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester Process Company, Suilin 








DOG REMEDIES 





Hastings’ Mange Balm Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money refun:ied Hlas completely cured hundreds of 

Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one lollar 
Hastings Co Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga 





FARM MACHINERY 
Green Pea Shellers Free 
i Works _ Ros oN 





information Bullard 






Z Quick Green —Separates pe 
Capacity, 3% ouarts” per hour 


s from 
Satisfaction 








guaranteed $22.50 prepaid J W Coggins Co., 
Sophia, N. €¢ 
HONEY 

Fancy Table Hones . best auality bsolutely pure 
und carefully necked Extracted or in the mh Ex 
tracted: one 10 pound vail $2; six pails $9 Tr 
comb: one 10-pound pail $2.50; six pails $12.50 Wwe 
Iso furnish pure Italian queen bees, $1 each or $19 
per dozen York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga 


KODAK FINISHING 
~ High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmincham, Ala. 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 nvrints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Supertor Photo Finishers. Dept 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College. 
High Point. N. C. 














Let Mr. Ozment help veu qualify for overnment 
job; $125-$250 month Write Ozment Instruction 
Bureou St. Loni Mo. 

Young Man-—-Let the Charlotte Barber Collece teach 
you a good trade Write for their eatalogue Char 


lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. €. 


















Homespu in Tobacco Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
n pounds $1 Pay when received, Pipe free. 
Union, C8, Paduezh, Ky. 
iranteed Homespun Tobacco, —( 5 pounds 
25: 10, $2. Smokin $1.50. ir free. Pay 
postman United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed Best me How juiey 
red leaf chewing. 5 pounds for $1.50: 10, $2.75 Rest 
smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Natural Leaf Tobacco Sest grate cuaranteed, Chew- 
ing, 3% pounds ae Ce Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received Valley Farmers, Murray, 


Kentucky 





VINEGAR 


Vinecar. white and red; 50 gallon barrels, se gal 
lon L. EF Harrison Dublin, Ga 


WANT TO BUY 


eee 


all sizes. 


Sy: iney Elliot, Selle Me ude, Wa, 


Old postage stamns wanted on envelopes used before 


Soxwood 


1880. Highest prices paid Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St. Auburnda le, Mass. 

> 
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HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


PARAL RAR AAD. 
Wanted. 

country. 

Company, Dept. F7, 


PRARAAAL ALA AARAAAA AAR 

Fecacr or ‘Parmer’ 8 son or man to travel in 
Steady work Good profits. McConnon & 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn 
ODDO ODIO OOS 


AGENTS WANTED 


Gre ensboro Mereer ies 





Salesmen wanted. Greens- 
Cc 


boro, N. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case Toilet Articles. Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co. 


Concord 

















Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start vou without a dollar. Soaps Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Go =xperience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520. St le uis. Mo 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98 Beats 
store prices $15 up daily easy Bea utiful outfit free 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicage. 

You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home Im 

e profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete Write 
for information Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, 

Wanted Men in each locality with cars to sell home 
made Chairs and Porch Furniture Good profits. Write 
for full details D. W. Massey, Sox 541, States 
ville, N iy 


Sell Fruit Trees Summer work for farmers, teachers 


and others Profitable and pleasant An excellent side 
line Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Convord, Ga 

Agents.—We start you in business and neiD you sur- 
ceed, No capital or experience needed Spare full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 








Agents $240 month Bonus hesides. New auto given, 








Introduce new guaranteed Hostery 126 styles, colors 
Finest silks V Samples furnished. Wil- 
knit Hosiery Co Det pt 5637, Greenfield, Ohio, 


Don’t sel) for others 
your own products Toilet 
ties, ete 500% profit 


Employ acents yourself, Make 
articles, househol! special- 
Valuable booklet free. Na 
’ Broad, Richmond, 





tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W 
Virginia 








position open to representative charac- 
orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 











income Permanent Write now for free hook “Getting 
Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co 625 So. C Street 
Teston, Mass 

Surprise housewives! T ky utensila renaired free in- 
tantly Knockout demonstration sells Mendets amaz 
nel} Twelve dollars dailv eas Free samples. sell- 
iy secrets Get territory ouick Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dent, 9A, Amsterdar Ny. ¥ 


Nig pay every das Complete cnaranteed line direct 
to wearer: Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls. Cover 








I's Work Pants, Sweaters Underwear, Playsuits. 
<'0.$15 daily: experience unnecessary Big outfit free. 
Nimrod Co Dept. 17, 4922-28 TAincoln Ave., Chicago. 
Farmers’ ‘‘Bvery-Day-Pay-Day-Plan.’’—Mr. Farmer, 





whv worry? You ean make $30 to $150 weekly distrib- 
uting Whitmer Products to your friends. Experience 
unnecessary. We teach you how free Farn while 
learning. Some good territories available Team or 
ear needed. Write today for farmers’ Sverv-day -m1w 
dey-plan.”” The H. C. Whitmer Company, Ferm Dept 
1’, Columbus, Indiana. 
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DIOLA 16 


will give you a seat on the platform 
at the Presidential Conventions 


p ‘HE whole country will listen 
in when the big political 
conventions gather at Houston 


and Kansas City. 


With a Radiola 16 in your living 
room or on your front porch, 
you and your neighbors will hear 
everything from the pounding of 
the Chairman’s gavel to the final 
“‘The convention stands ad- 
journed.”” The bands, the cheers, 
the tumult of the marching dele- 
gates, the nominating speeches, 
the polling ,of the States—you 
can hear it all at home with the 
wonderful Radiola 16. 


RCA LOUD 
Most prpeestow.guicedtvodepenvct ever 
designed. Its rich, mellow tone places it 


in a class by itself. $35 


RCA RADIOLA 16 


RCA Radiotrons. Simply tuned with one 

control. Mahogany finished cabinet. A 

big performer for a low price. Equipped 
with Radiotrons $82.75 





Compact storage battery receiver with 6, 








Buy with confidence 





—_ 


where you see this sign. 


Radiola 16 was designed by the 
same engineers of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and its asso- 
ciated companies—General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse— who 
built the great broadcasting sta- 
tions that will report the conven- 
tions. It’s small and moderately 
priced—but it’s ruggedly and 
expertly built, employing the 
same tested materials and the 
standard RCA Radiotrons that are 
found in cabinet sets selling at 
much higher prices. 


The best loudspeaker to use with 
the Radiola 16 is the popular 
RCA Loudspeaker 100A. 














RADIO CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


“RC 





A Radiola 








NEW YORK -:- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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* THE - MAKERS - OF - THE - KRADIOTRON. 


CHICAGO 
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